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“A MID WATCH.” 


“It’s eight bells, sir, and the officer of the deck 
says as how you'd better bring your oil-skins up, 
for it’s getting wet and nasty-looking to wind’ard, 
siz,” 

The half-aroused man into whose brain this 
cheerful message had slowly made its way turned 
in his bunk, yawned, stretched himself and then 
unclosed his eyes. Standing beside him in his 
little room he saw a man clad in dripping rain- 
clothes and trying to light a sputtering candle 
from the lantern which he carried. 

In this he succeeded after several attempts. 
The candle was pushed well back on the bureau, 
and the man fumbled with his lantern while he 
waited for some response from the occupant of 
the bunk. Getting none, he said, a little louder 
than before : 

“Are you awake, sir?” 

‘All right, quartermaster.”’ 

“Oh, all right, sir.’’ The quartermaster closed 
the door behind him and stamped heavily up the 
ladder. 

It was twelve o’clock at night on board the 
Mystic, homeward bound from a 
and Lieutenant Ingram’s 


sloop-of-war 
three years’ cruise, 
watch on deck. 

For a few moments he lay quietly in his bunk, 
bitterly musing upon the cruel fate that dragged 
him forth to keep a weary watch with the wind 
and rain, and dreamily speculating upon the joys 
and comforts of a life on shore. Then with an 
effort he threw himself from his bunk. 

Soon, arrayed in pea-jacket, sou’wester and 
sea boots, with his rain coat hanging over his 
arm, Lieutenant Ingram made his way on deck. 

When he flung back the hatch-hood and looked 
out into the night he saw only utter darkness. 
The light rain that blew into his face warned him 
that it was getting “‘wet and nasty-looking to 
wind’ard.”’ He stood on the combing of the 
hatch for a moment rubbing his eves, and then 
groped his way aft as best he could. 

The officer of the deck, whose eves had become 
somewhat accustomed to the darkness, recognized 


Ingram and greeted him cheerily. He, however, 
with his four hours’ watch all before him, 


answered not so blithely. 

The old officer of the deck 
passing the orders over to his ‘‘relief..’ Then with 
a cheerful good-night he went below. Lieutenant 
Ingram, left to himself, sent for the order-book and | 
read the night instructions written therein. He 
had the watch on deck mustered, and then looked 
about him to take in some of the details of the 
situation. 

The ship was close hauled on the port tack, 
under whole topsails, foresail-jib and spanker. 
The mainsail, which had been hauled up to a 
passing squall, hung in the buntlines. 

The darkness was intense, and where the black- 
ness of the sky met that of the sea, no man could 


lost no time in 


tell. The wind, although not yet very strong, 
moaned through the rigging, and brought at 
times a drizzling rain. 


The men had taken shelter under the weather- 
rail, and the only light along the deck was the 
glimmer from the binnacle-lamp, save when, at 
times, the ship pitched a heavy lurch and caught 
for an instant a flash from the running light on 
the lee clew of the foresail. 


twenty per cent. on 500; | 


manner are | 


stumbling ew the a 
| decks, making its way aft to heave the log. 


| shadowy form 


Half an 
It had not 


| It was getting on towards seven bells. 
hour more and it would all be over. 
been such a bad watch, after all. 
striin was relaxing a little, 
wandered from the sea and ship to the old home 
that he had not seen for three whole years. How 
| he would enjoy his leave after this long absence. 
How he — 

**Man overboard !"” 

The cry rang out so sharp and sudden through 
the blackness of the night that Ingram’s heart for 
the moment seemed to stop its beating, and then 
send every drop of blood surging through his 
veins. 

‘‘Hard down!” he cried. ‘Let go the life 
buoy !"’ he shouted to the lookout. ‘Clear away 
| the lee cutter.” 

Startled into sudden action, the men at the 
wheel whirled its spokes to windward, while the 
life-buoy lighted ere it fell, swept astern for the 
drowning man to grasp. A crowd of eager men 
rushed along the deck to clear away the boat, 
and its crew, jumping to their places on the 
| thwarts, sat oars in hand, waiting for the word. 

‘Are you all ready there?’’ asked Ingram, 
leaning over the rail and peering down into the 
boat. 

“All ready, sir,’’ came back the answer. 

“Very well. Let go!” 

The boat had been lowered a little by the falls, 
and now the link that held the chain was slipped, 
and she plunged into the sea. A foaming wave 
lifted the ship high in air and then, tossing 
underneath, caught the little boat on its crest, 
and she was lost to sight. 

For a moment the steady stroke, stroke of the 
| oars was heard, then lost, then heard again, and 
| then no more. 
| The after-sails, meantime, had been laid to the 
|} mast, and the ship’s headway deadened. Look- 
| outs were sent aloft to watch for the boat, and 
colored lights were burned on board the ship, in 
order to make her position known to the struggling 
| crew. 

The captain, with most of the officers and men, 

roused from their sleep by the unusual commo- 





tion, had hurried on deck and were anxiously | 


watching for some sign of the boat. 

“Who is it?’ 
he came on deck. 

“O'Neill, sir, the captain of the forecastle. It 
seems that he was taking an extra turn with an 
anchor lashing, and somehow he lost his hold 
and slipped.” 

“I’m afraid it’s all up with him,” said the 
captain, sadly. 

‘Indeed, I haven’t much hope,” said Ingram. 

The men about the deck gathered along the rail 
and looked out across the waves, or stood in little 
groups and spoke good words of the missing 
man. The boat-falls were led along, ready for 
hoisting when the boat returned. The light of 
the buoy could be seen at times far off the 
quarter, but there was small chance that the 
swimmer in that heavy sea had been able to 
reach it. To the anxious watchers on board the 
minutes seemed to drag themselves into hours. 

“Surely she should be in sight by this time,” 
said the captain, who was pacing nervously up 
and down the bridge. 

“TI think I see the boat, sir,” 
in the mizzen rigging. 

“Where away ?”’ 

But there was no need to ask, for now every 


cried the lookout 


eye could make her out a little distance to 
leeward, bravely fighting her way back to the 
ship. 

Inch by inch she gained, and presently the 


stroke of the oars could be faintly heard by those 


} on board. 


A little nearer, and Ingram shouted through 
the trumpet, ‘Did you pick him up ?”’ 

An answering shout came back, but the boat 
was to leeward and the wind caught up the 
words. 

“What did they say?” 
them?’’ No, no one. 
pick him up? 


And again: “Did you 


” 
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Now that the | 
Ingram’s thoughts | 


| 
* the captain asked of Ingram, as | 








“Did no one hear | 


| 


This time when the answer came to the breath- 


that sent new life and vigor into the sturdy arms 
of the gallant fellows fighting for their lives 

Now she was close aboard. The buabtins was 
deftly thrown, closely caught and made fast. 
The falls were hooked, and with a rush the life- 
boat rose from the water. 

O'Neill, limp and unconscious, was lifted from 
the boat and carried down on the half-deck, 
where the surgeon and his assistants were in 
waiting. 

There was little life left in the poor old sailor’s 
body, but that little was carefully nourished and 
tended. After awhile the eyelids fluttered, and 
the breath came again to the cold lips. 





The ship was standing along under easy sail, | 
and the only dangers to be apprehended were | 
from passing vessels or a heavy squall. ‘To| 
guard against the first of these Ingram warned | 
the lookouts to keep a bright lookout ahead. He | 
himself sharply watched the sky to windward, 


lest he be taken unawares by the gathering 
clouds. 

The hours wore slowly on. Two bells, four | 
bells, six bells had gone, with nothing to break 


the monotony but the hoarse call of the lookouts 


passing the hail on the stroke of the bell, or a 





He had caught the life buoy almost as it fell, 
but the heavy sea had so buffeted and dashed 
against him that his strength was nearly gone 
when they dragged him over the gunwale of the 
boat. 

While the surgeon down below was bringing 
back to life the helpless man, Ingram on deck 
had trimmed the after-sails and brought the ship 


| on her course again. 


“It’s eight bells, sir.””. Ingram looked down. 
It was the orderly reporting the time, and the 
mid watch was over. 

W. F. Low, Lieut. U.S. N. 


less listeners it was greeted with a mighty cheer, | 
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Uncle Tom’s Gabin, 


New Universal Edition. 





160,000 copies. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

New Riverside Paper Edition. 





Paper, 50 cents. 
Popular Edition. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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“*a HEALING WONDER." 


omfort 
Powder 


Is a Mothers’ Blessing. 


“My baby was terribly chafed. 
I tried everything without success. 
Less than one box of Comfort 
Powder, however, cured him. I 
wish every mother would use it.” — 
Mrs. E. C. Cote, Warner, N. H. 

“Tama mother of eight children. 
I have tried many infant powders. 
Comfort Powder is the best I ever 
used.”— Mrs. W. P. THRASHER, 
Springfield, N. H. 

“fT used Comfort Powder for 
severe chafing on an infant. Its 
success was complete. It surpasses 
anything for a baby’s skin I ever 
saw.’ — Mrs. Cuas. E. PEARSON, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


ALL ORUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


€. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 
UMBRELLAS Pinieind repaired” 


E. S. BADGER, 29 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, Mass. 
Improved Peabody For Screen Doors has the 


DOOR SPRING § — power at the latch, 


the door not only 
e. bn hed. N 
rt 
order. $2.00 a dozen. For —“y A ed, “Hardw are Stores. 
BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 20 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE 
RECEIVED AT 
Atlantic Trust Co. | Hamilton Trust Co. 


39 William Street, 1g9t Montague St., 
New York, Brooklyn, 


Fidelity Title and Deposit Co., 
781 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 
FOR 
3,000 SHARES 
SEVEN PER CENT. PREFERRED CUMULATIVE 
STOCK, $100 EACH, 
OF THE 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co, 


Established 1862. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


$300,000 (only) 7 per cent. Preferred Cumulative 
Shares are offered for sale. 
ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

The preferred shares are 7 per cent. cumulative 
and the company reserves the right to retire the 
same at any time after five years, upon giving 60 
days’ notice, on payment in cash of $110 per share 
and accrued dividend. These shares are also, after 
the payment of twelve per cent. per annum divi- 
dend on the common shares, entitled to share the 
surplus profits pro rata with the common shares. 
The dividend on the preferred shares is payable 
on the first day of February, May, August, and 
November in each year. 

OFFICERS: 
JOHN D. HARRISON, DAVID BLAKE, 
President. Vice-President. 
GEO. BLAKE, CALEB B. KNEVALS, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS: 

JOHN D. HARRISON, Newark, N. J. 

HENRY A. V. POST, New York City. 

CALEB B. KNEVALS, New York City. 

DAVID BLAKE, New York, Vice-President. 

JOHN DANE, Jr., New York, Counselor at Law. 

ELIAS G. HELLER, Newark, N. J. 

GEO. BLAKE, Newark, N. J., Secretary. 


Registrar for Stockholders: 
ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 
New York. 


Payment 10 per ‘cent. on application, balance in 
30 days, or, if preferred, in instalments of 10 per 
cent. each; the first instalment to be due 30 days 
after allotment, and the remaining instalments at 
intervals of 30 days. 

Prospectus furnished, information given, and 
applications for the purchase of the shares will be 


| received by the above companies, or at any of the 





agencies of the Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic _ubstitute 
COFFEE. 


Price, 20 cents per pound, which is inuch less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its 
composition is beneficial. Compounded by M.S. AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years. 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Grocers sell it. 


M. S. AYER & CO., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
189-191 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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If you would like a pair of our miniature Rubber Boots, send 15 cents in postage stamps to 


CHESTER J. PIKE, 66 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


MRS. SPARKS’S STRATAGEM. 


It was a chilly morning in late October a good 
many years ago when I received the following | 
letter : 

Winpy Crick P. O., Ock. the 20th. 

Kinp AND RespeckTep Scr: I take my Pen 
in hand to Notify you That ower Skool house was 
Burned to the ground by Fire nite afore last in 
konsequence of wich no skool can be held in it at 
Present as Agrede on with you an i rite to keep | 
you frum Coming on with that 
ixpectation. But, this i will rite: 
They is a Big Room in my House 
witch i do not rede nor ocupie and 
if you want to come on an Take 
up skool in it it can be Rigged up 
Comfordable an to That Effeckt. 
If not agreable to you ancer back 
by next male an i will git anuther 
teecher an no Harm done. Ancer 
back rite off. With respeck 

Joan SPARKS. 

p. 8s. Cause of fire not known. 
Probly a Insendiarry. Se @ 

I was packing my trunk, pre- 
paratory to my departure for the 
rural district in which Mr. Sparks 
lived, when this letter reached me. 
My reply went by the ‘next male,” 
as Mr. Sparks had requested. 

I wrote that I would come. It 
was too late to apply for a school 
elsewhere, and I saw no reason 
why I might not be as successful 
teaching in the “‘Big Room’’ which 
Mr. Sparks’s family did not 
“ocupie’’ as in the schoolhouse 
that had been burned. 

I felt, moreover, that it might be 
an advantage to have the school 
under Mr. Sparks’s own roof, since 
he was president of the school 
hoard, and his immediate prox- 
imity to the school might be of 
assistance to me in keeping unruly 
pupils in subjection. 

I had hardly stepped upon the 
platform of the station, six miles 
from Windy Creek, when a short, 
stout, elderly man stepped up to me, 
took my travelling-bag, and called 
out, in a loud but kindly voice : 

“Got here, eh? I knowed ye the minute I| 
clapped eyes on ye. I kin tell a school teacher | 
or a preacher fer as I can see him. Glad to see | 
ye. We'll git right into my wagon and hustle on 
home. It’s gittin’ late.” | 

He led the way to where a dejected-looking old 
horse stood, attached to a primitive vehicle. 

After getting my trunk, we climbed into this 
conveyance. Mr. Sparks shook the reins over 
the horse's back with a loud “G'lang! Git out 
0’ this!” and away we went over the prairie. 
We did not reach Mr. Sparks’s large, roomy 
farm-house until after dark. 

I “took up’’ school the next day. The “big 
room’’ proved to be one-half of Mr. Sparks’s 
second floor, which was yet unfinished. The 
walls were unplastered, and the wood-work un- 
piinted. 

Rough seats and desks had been provided. 
The teacher’s chair and desk had been saved 
from the fire which had destroyed the school- 
house. The room was entered through Mr. 
S)aiks’s front hall. 

On the first day of the school Mr. Sparks came 
into the schoolroom long enough to make the 
following little speech : 

“I hope, scholars, that you’ll bear in mind the 
fact that this ’ere schoolroom aint public prop- 
erty, an’ that it aint to be treated as if it was. I 
don’t want none of ye to go to cuttin’ your names 
nowhar, and you’ll please to rickollect that me 
and my fam’ly is below, and will be obleeged if 
you'll save your screechin’ and yellin’ until you 
git out into the road. 

“Rickollect also that the hull house aint been 
let for school pupposes—only this room; so Mis’ 
Sparks won’t expect to see you in her kitchen or 
settin’-room, nor in no part of the house but this 
room. 

“Don't ye go to slidin’ down the stair bannis- | 
ters, nor cuttin’ up no capers you wouldn’t be | 
allowed to cut up in your own homes. You've | 


| deestrict. But me and Sary will put up with it 


got a good teacher, that'll keep you straight, I 
reckon, and I hope you’il larn all you kin.” 

Then Mr. Sparks walked out of the room, and 
left me alone with my pupils. There sat before 
me forty boys and girls of all sizes and ages, 
from little, shy-faced girls of scarcely five vears 
to great, awkward, brawny boys who had nearly 
reached manhood. 

I feared, from the looks and actions of some of 
these larger boys, that I should find it difficult to 
keep them in subjection. 

I boarded with Mr. and Mrs. Sparks. They 
had but one child, an unfortunate boy, named 
Robert, who had been a cripple since his fifth 

o 
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own age, that his father and mother bore uncom- 
plainingly the inconvenience and annoyances of 
having the school in their house. 

There never were forty noisier boys and girls. 
Most of the large boys were particularly rude 
and unmanageable. Evidently they were without 
home training, and they did not seem to have 
any gentlemanly or manly instincts to which I 
might appeal. 

The two Hagen and three Badger boys, all 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty vears, 
openly defied many of the rules necessary for the 
maintenance of order in the schoolroom, and 
were continually annoying Mr. Sparks by various 











Mrs. Sparks makes an Appeal 


year. He was now fourteen. He could neither | 


walk nor stand, but was compelled to spend all influence extended to the other large boys. I|them,’’ interrupted Mr. Sparks. 
his waking hours in a wheel-chair, from which | was kind, patient and severe by turns, but these | nothin’ to "peal to. 


he had to be lifted as if he were a baby. 

**You see,’’ Mr. Sparks said to me, ‘‘the little 
feller can’t go to school like other boys. He 
never’ll stand on his feet in this world—poor little | 
Bob!” 

He wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“I'd be willin’ to carry him to an’ from school | 
on my back or in my arms,”’ he wenton. ‘But | 
it hurts him to ride in a wagon or sled, and he | 


| can’t stand being out in the cold; so we've had to 


give up tryin’ to put him in school. Ye see, it 
was little Bob hisself seggested that we have the 
school here.”’ 

“Oh, was it ?’’ I said. 

“Indeed it was. The day after the school- | 
house burned he came out with it at the break fast- 
table. He'd thought it all out in the night, and I 
don’t b’lieve he’d slep’ a wink.” 

‘‘And you consented at once ?’’ I said. 

‘Well, we'd do anything in this world to make | 
little Bob happy. Of course we knew we'd have | 
to put up with some disagreeable things if we 
had the school under our own roof. Boys wil | 
screech and yell and holler, and you've jist got to 
let ’em do it. 

‘‘And of course they’ll do more or less mischief, | 
and be a good deal of a nuisance around the 
place, and you'll find some purty hard cases 
amongst ’em, ‘specially sence the Hagen and 
Badger boys moved in here from the White Oak 


all on account of little Bob.”’ 

So little Bob was wheeled into the schoolroom 
every morning, to his intense delight. His mother 
had taught him to read and write. There was 
something touching in the boy’s eager desire to | 
know more. 

He learned so fast, and so heartily enjoyed 
attending school and being with other boys of his 


acts of lawlessness and vandalism. Their evil 


boys mocked at my kindness, mistook my 
patience for cowardice, and met my severity with 
threats of defiance. 

“I wish you had the stren'th to pitch in and 
lick the hull lot of ’em,”’ said Mr. Sparks, angrily, 


insubordination on the part of a dozen of the 
larger boys. “A good thrashin’ all ‘round is 
what they need, and they need it the worst way ; 
but I see you can’t give it to "em. You aint got 
the muscle—more’s the pity.” 

I was well aware that it was of no use for me 
to try to match their brute force in a physical 
contest. I had been ill a great part of the past 
summer, and knew that I was not a match for 
half a dozen robust, strong young fellows, some 
of them larger than I was. 

So the affairs of the school went from bad to 
worse, and at the end of a month I became aware 
of a fixed determination on the part of a dozen 
of the older boys to break up the school. 

The Hagen and Badger boys already boasted 
of having broken up two schools by their out- 


rageous conduct, and they were eager to break up 
| this and to put me to flight. 


“I’m ‘feerd they'll rout ye out,’’ said Mr. 
Sparks, one evening, as we were seated around 
the supper-table. ‘I see ‘em all with their heads 
together out in a corner of the yard to-day, and I 
jedged from their looks and actions that they was 
plotting mischief, for they—why, Bobby, boy, 
what ails ye ?”’ 

Bob had suddenly dropped his knife and fork 
and burst into tears, and I remembered that he 
had been unusually quiet and thoughtful all the 
evening. 

“What ails ye, Robby ?’’ asked his mother, 
soothingly. ‘Are you sick, dear?” 

He shook his head. ‘What is it then, child ?’’ 


“It's — about — about — the — the school,”’ he 
finally said. ‘They are going to break it up. I 
heard ’em say so this afternoon. And if they do 
I don’t s’pose I'll ever have a chance to go to 
school or to learn anything any more. I can’t 
help feeling bad about it.”’ 

‘“‘How do you know that they intend to break 
up the school ?”’ I asked. 

“I heard them talking about it when you were 
out of the room at noon. They're going to cut 
up all sorts of tricks to-morrow afternoon. It’s 
Friday afternoon, vou know.” 

The latter part of Friday afternoon we usually 
spent in a spelling-match and in hearing recitations 
by the pupils. But the conduct of 
the larger boys had been so bad on 
the last Friday that I had said 
we should have only the regular 
lessons in future, unless we had 
better order. 

“What do the boys intend to do 
to-morrow ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, they’re just going to act 
like a lot of Indians. They’re 
going to yell and upset seats and 
have what they call a ‘Modoc war 
dance,’ and they’re going to end 
it all by carrying you out and 
rolling you in the snow; and I 
don’t know what else they're going 
to do.”’ 

“Well, that ought to be enough 
for one day,” said Mr. Sparks, 
dryly. “You wouldn't want any 
longer programmy than that, would 
you, eh ?”’ he added, turning to me. 

“No,” I replied, with a forced 
laugh. “I really think that some 
of it might be left out to advantage, 
or postponed indefinitely.’ 

“But I don't b’lieve it'll be 
postponed,”’ said Mr. Sparks, more 
seriously ; “‘and we'll just have to 
think of some way of getting ahead 
of ‘em. Do you spose we could 
pitch in and give ’em the lickin’ 
they deserve if 1 was to come and 
help you? I'd enj'y dressin’ down 
a couple o’ them Badger boys and 
that sassy Ned Hagen.”’ 

‘No, no,” said Mrs. Sparks. ‘I 
aint in for whipping boys as big 
as they are, and I don’t b’lieve 
it’d do a bit of good in this case. 
Can’t you appeal to their self- 
respect, or to their —”’ 

“You can't appeal to nothin’ in boys like 
“They aint 


” 


“Well, that’s kind of queer,’’ replied his wife. 
“T never yet seen the boy whose better feelin’s 
couldn’t be reached in some way. Boys have 
| got hearts, same as other animals, and I don’t 
| b’leeve but there’s some way of reachin’ them 


| one evening after a fresh outburst of impudent | hearts. Anyhow, it can’t be done with a club. 


We'll have to think of some other way, or lose 
| the battle this time. You jest let me sleep on 
this matter, and see if I don’t think of some way 
of settling it by daylight.” 

The next morning Mrs. Sparks said, ‘I reckon 
I’ve got a plan that'll prevent you from havin’ 
your hands and face washed, or bein’ wallered in 
the snow to-day anyhow. I can’t tell you now 
just what it is. But if I was you, I wouldn’t 
leave the schoolroom at noon to-day. I'll send 
you up a little lunch, and you stay right there 
| and keep ’em straight durin’ the noon hour, and 
I think likely you'll have a caller "bout two 
o’clock this afternoon.”’ 
| I detected signs of mischief and unusual ex- 
citement in the school all the forenoon. The older 
| boys paid little attention to their lessons, and 
were inclined to be impudent if I reprimanded 
| them. 

I followed Mrs. Sparks’s suggestion, and did 
not leave the room at noon. 

I saw the boys glance knowingly toward each 
| other when I gave the usual signal for putting 
| away the books attwo o'clock, and I was nervously 
| expecting an outbreak when the door opened 
suddenly, and Mrs. Sparks and two farmers’ wives 
who lived near her entered the room. 

I rose to give them seats, when Mrs. Sparks 
said, blandly : 

“No, we aint time to set down. We just 
app’inted ourselves a committee to see if you 
wouldn’t give the boys and girls the rest of the 
day for a little holiday. If you will, me and 
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Joab would like to see em down in our settin’- 
room right away.”’ 

“Certainly,’’ I said. ‘They may go.” 

“Come along, then, all of you,” said Mrs. | 
Sparks. “Just follow me. All come—you're all 
welcome.” 

She led the way out as she spoke, and the boys 
and girls after a little hesitation began to follow 
her. 

Mr. Sparks came in to help me carry little Bob 
down in his chair, and when we reached the 
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But in spite of the apparent reverence sailors 
have for these birds, they do not hesitate to get 
whatever sport they can out of them, and when 
getting on my ‘sea legs’ I was instructed in 
some of these sports to while away time. 

The chief one was to tie a piece of ‘‘salt horse,’’ 
—beef or pork,—about the size of an egg, to each 


| end of a stout string a yard or so in length, and 


have just wood enough in the middle to float it. 
This is thrown overboard, and as the birds often 
float along in the wake of the ship, waiting for 


sitting-room 1 looked with amazement on two | something edible to be thrown overboard, all 


tables reaching from end to end of the long room. 

The tables were spread with the best from Mrs. 
Sparks’s storehouse, pantry and cellar, while a | 
huge turkey was in the centre of each table. | 

Several of her neighbors, who had contributed 
of their own stores, stood ready to assist in serving 
the dinner. 

When all were seated, amid more or less con- | 
fusion on the part of the most rebellious pupils, 
Mrs. Sparks stepped to the centre of the room, 
and with a faint heightening of color, made a 
little speech. 

“Well, boys and girls,’’ she said, ‘‘I think it’s 
wuth a good deal to have a good school with a 
good teacher, one who really wants to do his part 
by you if you'll only let him. 

“And it’s wuth a good deal to us to have the 
school here in our house on ‘count of our little 
Robby being able to go, which he couldn’t go at | 
all if the school wasn’t in our house. And you | 
well and strong boys, who can run ev’rywhere | 
and don’t know what pain is, you don’t know | 
how much it really is wuth to a boy like our little 
Bob to have this chance to go to school. It'd all | 
but break his heart to lose that chance, he ’pre- | 
ciates it so.”’ 

She looked lovingly at Bob with tears in her 
eyes as she added : 

‘But of course he aint going to lose that chance, 
for the new schoolhouse won’t be built until next 
summer, and the school will be kept here till then. 

“It’s a great delight to Bobby, and I ’preciate | 
it; so I thought I’d ask you all to come and have 
dinner with him and the teacher, and some night 
we're goin’ to have a supper with all your parents | 
in, and a good time all ’round. | 

‘Now you're jest as welcome to this table as | 
you are to that room for a schoolroom, and I 
want you all to eat hearty and enjoy yourselves, 
and then kind o’ get better acquainted with the 
teacher, and I guess likely he’ll make a speech 
after dinner.” 

My own speech need not be recorded. Indeed, 
I do not now remember what I said; but I knew 
when I sat down that the affairs of the school 
were on a new footing, and that the school would 
not be broken up. 

After the dinner we had games of all kinds 
until dark, and Mr. Sparks set a bushel of big 
yellow Belleflower apples in the middle of the | 
floor with a hearty invitation to all to pitch in | 
and help themselves.” 

And when they had all gone, laughing and 
shouting, out into a light snow-storm on their 
homeward way, Mrs. Sparks said slyly to me: 

“Talk "bout there being nothing to appeal to 
in them boys! You fergot that they had stum- 
micks, didn’t you? I do really b’leeve that the | 
way to most boys’ hearts is through their stum- 
micks, after all.”’ 

I don't know how it may be with other boys, 
but in this case their stomachs did seem to have 
keener sensations than their hearts, and the way | 
to reach the one was to please the other. 

It may have been that having “broken bread”’ | 
under Mrs. Sparks’s roof, they felt in duty bound | 
to keep the peace in her house, and I feel sure that | 
some of them were touched by what she had said | 
about little Bob. 

I heard nothing more about the breaking up of 
the school, and from that day forth our relations 
as teacher and pupils were more harmonious. 
Better order reigned, and respect took the place of | 
bold defiance. | 

I was the first teacher in the new schoolhouse 
when it was completed. 








J. L. Harnovur. 
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For the Companion. 


THE “PILOT” BIRDS. 


Practically midway between San Francisco and 
Shanghai is Midway Island. In former years, 
when steamers made direct passages between 
these two ports, it was necessary to stop some- 
where for coal, so this island was made a coaling 
station; but by the change in route and the 
improved construction of steamships, together | 
with increased speed, the station was abandoned. 

Midway is simply a low heap of sand, without 
vegetation, and since its abandonment it has been 
taken possession of by the “ Pilots’ or ‘San 
Francisco Pilots,’’ as sailors call the gulls that 
are so numerous in the Pacific Ocean. 

Formerly these birds had several rookeries in 
this part of the Pacific, but through the depre- 
dations of egg-hunters, increase in population, 
emigration, or other causes, they have been 
obliged to abandon one after another until this is 
said to be the only large one that remains. Here 
they live and breed by the thousands. 

It seems to make but little difference what port 
a ship sails from, for an escort of these pilots 
seems always at hand. This has led to the sailor 
superstition that the ship without their escort is 
doomed to destruction. 





make a rush for it. 

One will seize one piece of the meat, while 
another will seize the other. Perhaps the one 
will succeed in getting its piece swallowed, but at 
that instant the other, in its efforts to swallow its 
piece, will jerk on the string, and the piece will 
be hauled out of the first bird’s throat. 

Another bird may now step in, and take its 
turn. And thus these pieces of meat will be 
swallowed by one bird after another, only to be 
jerked up again, until finally the string breaks. 

The squabbling and screeching lasts as long as 
the string does, frequently ten or fifteen minutes, 
but when that breaks one fortunate bird swallows 
its meat, string and all. 

The birds are very sleek-looking, usually of a 
slatish color, and exceedingly graceful, as well as 
powerful, on the wing, beating to windward in 
the teeth of a gale with the greatest ease. 

“Distance lends enchantment,’’ however, for 
when near, they smell of the carrion on which 
they frequently feed, and being water birds are 
very awkward on their feet. 

One who has not experienced it hardly knows 
how cheering it is, and of the relief one feels to 


| escape alive from the fearful dangers of the Arctic 


Ocean and find these pilots awaiting him as he 
enters the Pacific, and have them escort him 
home to San Francisco. 

HersBert L. ALDRICH. 
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NOT QUITE OUTGROWN. 


Men are but children of a larger growth, 

Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 

And full as craving, too, and full as vain. 
—Dryden. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FAILURE OF CUNNINGHAM. 


Cunningham did not mean to be funny. One 
look at the solemnity of his coal-black face and 
the imperturbable dignity of his carriage would 
assure you of that; but when Cunningham heard 
that the government paid the expenses of the 
Indians at Hampton Institute, where the colored 
students had to work their own way, he came 
with a bow and arrow over his shoulder, and 
asked if Indians were not admitted free! 

We looked at his unmistakably African person- 
ality, and listened to his unmistakably African 
speech, and thought Cunningham very funny 
indeed. 

Cunningham stayed; but he put his bow and 
arrow away, and apparently forgot that he had 
ever assumed the character of an Indian. 

At the same time he gave up his longings for 
luxurious ease, and chose the blacksmith’s trade. 
All day long he worked at it, and when he pre- 
sented himself at half-past seven o’clock in the 
night-school, there was no other such spotless 
young person in the building. 

For two years he worked in the night-school. 
At the end of that period it became necessary to 
tell him, for the fifth time, that it would be 
impossible to promote him this time. Cunning- 
ham sighed. 

“IT ain’ nevah ben p’omoted sence I come to dis 
yeah school, miss,’”’ he said, plaintively. ‘But 
ef yo’ say it’s bes’, I reckon it mus’ be. Whan 
does yo’ think I kin begin toe instruc’ othahs? I 
feel the spirit ob desire possessin’ me toe go out 
an’ uplif’ my own people.” 

It was hard to know what to say to Cunningham 
just then. To share in the work of elevating his 
own people had become his one ambition; but 
could we send out the blind to lead the blind ? 

We were beginning to consider Cunningham 
one of the hopeless cases. He was perfectly 
faithful, patient, and eager to learn, but appar- 
ently unable to grasp anything more complicated 
than the first four principles in arithmetic and the 
simplest reading and writing. It was hard to tell 
him that it was best for him to take up again the 
old struggle with long division, and trust his 


| career as a teacher to the future. 


He went back into the beginning class with 
pathetic patience. The development of a worthy 
purpose had greatly changed him since the time 
when he came to Hampton with the idea of being 
taken care of by the government. There was no 
shirk in Cunningham now. 

At the close of the next term, when we were 
deliberating whether we could stretch a point, 
and promote him, a letter came to the night- 
school principal, saying that his father had died, 
and his mother, with her children, was destitute. 
Cunningham must go home and take care of 
them. 

It was a cruel blow to the boy. Education had 
come to mean to him everything worth striving 
for. Must he put it aside, and take up again the 


wretched life he had outgrown ? 
He turned his back on Hampton with a heavy 
heart, and went home. 


I knew the place, and 





many others like it through the South. It was a 
cluster of tumble-down negro cabins a few miles 
back from the railroad. The men were too lazy 
to work the little farms that would have amply 
repaid the scantiest care; the women too shiftless 
to doanything but smoke and gossip; the children 
too numerous to count, growing up in absolute 
ignorance and squalor. Poor Cunningham! 

Once he wrote to say that he could probably 
never come back, and to ask for a few books to 
work with by himself. The books were sent, 
and then among the cares that every day and 
hour brought we lost sight of him for a time. 

I think it was a year later that I received this 
letter from him : 


BAPTIST HILL, N.C., February 16, 1887. 
DEAR Miss Burt: | hope You has not forgot 
me. lam verry well an hope You is the same. I 
rite You to say that lam getting along verry well 
an hope Youisto. I gets jobs at my trade over to 
the Four Corners an all time I kin I teaches the 
Peple hear, ef You has eny books to spare or 
enything at tall plese rimember Me. Whan I lef 
Hampton I felt verry bad but I foun I could do 
something atter all. The Lord is ben weth Me an 
my Peple an show Me how to help them. rispecs 

to all frens. Yours truely, 
CHAS. F. CUNNINGHAM. 


In his large, slow handwriting it covered three 
pages of the coarse, blue-ruled sheet. With what 
infinite pains it had been composed and copied I 
could well guess. Had I not seen Cunningham, 
| with his big frame bent close to the desk and his 
| forehead beaded with perspiration, toil all through 
| the half-hour’s writing period to make one row of 
l@tters on his copy paper? So finished a produc- 
tion as this, made while he was at Hampton, 
would have created almost a sensation among his 
teachers. 

Needless to say that I answered at once with 
encouraging words, and the more substantial aid 
of a box of books, magazines, papers, and such 
tools of the trade as I could collect and Hampton 
could spare. For it had many such calls. 

Cunningham was out of our minds again for a 
time. 

In the middle of June I was obliged to take a 
railway journey farther south. On my return, 
when within a day’s ride from Hampton, I missed 
a connection, and found myself stranded at a 
desolate junction, with no possibility of getting 
away until the next day. Fortunately, I remem- 
| bered that the junction was the nearest station to 
Cunningham’s home. After engaging the least 
objectionable room in the squalid hotel over the 
railroad station, and eating an objectionable 
dinnér, I began to look about for a conveyance to 
take me to Baptist Hill. 

The outlook was not promising. The station, 
painted a hideous orange color with white trim- 
mings, stood alone in the scrubby pine woods, 
where hardly a squirrel track was visible. The 
few loungers who always mysteriously appear to 
watch an incoming train had disappeared as 
mysteriously. No one remained about the place 
except the telegraph operator, who was also ticket- 
agent, baggage-master and hotel-keeper; his wife, 
a colored maid-of-all-work, two shepherd dogs, a 
gray cat and myself. 

After two hours of this agreeable society, the 
sight of a steer-cart plodding through the woods 
was a most welcome one. I hurried out to see if 
the colored driver would take me to Baptist Hill. 

““Ya-as,”” he said, meditatively, “ef yo’ kin 
hang on. I’se gwine thar.” 

The cart consisted of a pair of wheels with a 
single plank from one hub to the other, whereon 
the proprietor sat and swung his feet in dangerous 
neighborhood, as I thought, to the heels of his 
vicious-looking steer. As there were no accom- 
modations for freight of any kind, I inferred that 
this simple vehicle was intended for pleasure- 
driving only. With an inward shudder I gathered 
my skirts in my hand, and mounted the narrow 
seat. 

There, with the wheel on one side and my 
charioteer on the other, I could only swing my 
feet, clutch the plank firmly with both hands, 
and give my whole mind to “hanging on.” I 
could attend but slightly to my talkative driver. 

I have a dim conviction that the road, after we 
left the woods, was lined with holly-trees, which 
| even in summer have a peculiar witchery for me. 
These were aflame with the sturdy trumpet-flower 
clambering over them at random. I saw here 
and there a stately magnolia in belated glory. 
But for the most part that four-mile drive is a 
blank as regards what I saw or heard. , 

Like all ‘things good and bad, however, it had 
an end. 

‘‘Heah yo’ is,’’ said my friend. 

To my inquiries for his name he had grinned 
broadly and said, ‘“‘Dey mos’ly calls me Puhsim- 
mons, miss.’’ And with the name Persimmons I 
contented myself, owing to the difficulty of carry- 
ing on conversation. 

“Dat young Cunningham, he made right smart 
ob a change roun’ heah, miss. Dis yeah am de 
place.” 

We had driven into a bit of a settlement that 
looked as little as possible like my notion of what 
Baptist Hill was. The road appeared to have 
been raked with a garden rake, so clean it was. 
Every poor little hut, hanging like a bird’s nest to 
its big outs:de chimney, was gleaming with white- 
wash, and surrounded by a rude whitewashed 
fence. 

The ‘‘store’’ had, of course, its group of loungers, 
but I could see a man hoeing behind one of the 
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cabins, another mending a plow near by, and best 
of all, half-a-dozen women, smoking to be sure, 
but washing and hanging out clothes in the yard 
of the largest cabin. One of them answered my 
inquiry for Cunningham. 

*‘Reckon he’s right ober yander in de school- 
house, miss,’’ she said, grandly, ‘‘onless he’s ben 
sen’ foh toe Fo’ Co’ners. But dat ain’ likely, cos 
dey ain’ no chillun roun’.”’ 

I had not noticed any building which seemed to 
be a schoolhouse; but following the woman's 
gesture, I saw one of the whitewashed cabins 
distinguished from the rest by a bench holding 
a tin basin on one side of the door, while on the 
other side hung an immense brown towel. This 
was a good beginning. 

I stepped across the road, and stood at the 
window, an unseen listener. The pathetic little 
room went to my heart. There was not a sign of 
furniture in it, save a row of upturned boxes and 
pails for seats. Even these had given out, and 
were supplemented with a huge log rolled in from 
the woods, whereon were uncomfortably perched 
between fifteen and twenty colored children from 
six to sixteen years old. Every eye was solemnly 
fixed on the teacher, and the teacher was Cun- 
ningham. 

He had tacked upon the wall a large sheet of 
brown paper, and with a piece of charcoal in his 
hand, was equipped as with blackboard and chalk. 

“Thomas Jefferson,’’ he said, ‘show much am 
five and three ?”’ 

Thomas Jefferson rose and began to count 
with something in his hands. Then I saw that 
each child was counting, and using for counters— 
what but pine needles! Thomas finished his 
calculations. 

*“‘Seben,”* he said, gravely. 

There were shocked faces all around at 
Thomas’s failure, and eager hands went up to 
correct him. 

“Calling Johnson,’’ said Cunningham, in 
precisely Miss Thurman’s schoolroom manner. 

“Eight,” answered Calling, in an agony of 
delight at being chosen. 

“Toe be sho,’’ said Cunningham. 

He set down 5 +3=8 on his paper, and turning 
to the abashed Thomas, said encouragingly : 

“Now coun’ ’em out agin, Thomas Jefferson, 
an’ then come an’ put it on de boa’d, an’ yo’ won't 
forgit nex’ time.”’ 

I entered the doorway just then. 

‘*How do you do, Cunningham ?”’ I said. 

Cunningham looked as if he saw a ghost, and 
Calling began to cry. 

“My Lawd a massy, Miss Burt!” said Cun- 
ningham, the big tears beginning to roll down his 
cheeks. ‘How evah did yo’ git yeah? My, but 
I’se powerful glad to see yo’! Whar’s —” 

There he broke down, dropped his face into his 
hands, and cried aloud. Joy at the sight of a 
face that was associated with the best days of his 
life, a new pang for the old sacrifice, all the 
disappointments and discouragements of the last 
two years were cried out then and there. 

The children cried because they didn’t under- 
stand, and I cried because I did. But we all 
pulled through, and came to clear weather again. 
Cunningham dismissed his school, and I heard 
from him the story of his life since he had left 
us. 
How he had built and whitewashed his own 
fence, whitewashed his own cabin, and kept it 
spotlessly clean as he had been taught to keep his 
room at Hampton. How he had begun his school 
with only his own four brothers and _ sisters, 
“Foh yo’ knows, miss, I nevah thought I could 
do anything, an’ I doan reckon anybody did.” 
How the little leaven had worked I did not need 
to be told. 

After this visit with Cunningham, I stayed to 
visit the school when his bell called it together 
again. I heard the first class add, multiply, 
subtract and divide with figures below twenty, 
and read in words of one syllable. I saw the 
second class perform written addition and sub- 
traction with their brown paper and charcoal, and 
heard them read in the first series of the ‘‘Nature 
Readers’’ I had sent. 

I saw the pupils, with the same rude material, 
write from a copy painfully made by Cunningham, 
and tacked to the wall, and I saw them make their 
orderly exit, singing as they marched, ‘Dere 
were ten virgins when de bridegroom come.”’ 

School over, I went home with Cunningham, 
and shared the supper of corn-meal mush and 
molasses which his fond old mother put before us. 
I even attended the evening prayer-meeting he 
conducted in the open air, to which every one in 
the neighborhood seemed to have come. 

The people gathered around to hear Cunning- 
ham’s teacher talk and to talk themselves in praise 
of him. 

‘He jus’ done mek us white,” said one old 
turbaned mammy. 

Then Cunningham borrowed the only horse in 
the place from one neighbor, and from another a 
cart, which, if not luxurious, was a great im- 
provement upon my conveyance of the morning. 
Leaving the meeting in progress we drove away 
in the fast falling twilight,—for I could not miss 
my early morning train. 

Cunningham slept at the ‘‘hotel’’ also, in order 
to say good-by in the morning; but when I came 
down ready to leave, I found that during the 
night a sick man back in the woods had sent for 
him in urgent haste, and that he had gone, leaving 
the farewell unsaid. So ended my visit. 

And this was our failure,—our hopeless case! 
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It was all poor and plain and mean and sordid. 
But I went back to Hampton, and told my story 
in humbleness of heart. 

1 did not need to point the moral there. Perhaps 
I need not here. IsABELLA M. ANDREWS. 
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A TUNEFUL GUEST. 


Take joy home 
And make a place within thy heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her ; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows, ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn,— 
It is a comely fashion to be glad. 


Selected. —Jean Ingelow. 
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For the Companion. 


A BOY LIEUTENANT. 
In SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
From Spottsylvania to Petersburg. 


The Fourth Division was in the pine woods at 
the left of Spottsylvania, when late one afternoon 
the cavalry carbines began to crack at a furious 
rate. The enemy had developed in force, and the 
Third Ohio Cavalry and the Third New Jersey 
Cavalry—the “Butterflies,” as the Jerseymen were 
called on account of their fantastic uniforms—had 
every man engaged. 

There was a call for the infantry, and our regi- 
ment went off on the “double-quick.” I was doing 
my first detail as officer of the guard. Gathering 
up my sentinels, 1 followed the regiment on the 
run. 

When we overtook the rest, the left flank com- 
pany was deploying as skirmishers. Major Leake, 
who was directing the movement, promptly ordered 
my guard detail to deploy with the others, and they 
were soon strung out five or six paces apart. 

“Now just imagine you are hunting for coons, 
and keep your eyes open. Skirmishers, forward! 
Guide left, march!” shouted the major. 

“°*Pears like ’twas de coons doin’ de huntin’ dis 
time. Yah! yah!” laughed a black soldier, as the 
line moved forward with alacrity. 

We passed through the woods to an open field. 
Across the field, some three hundred yards away, 
were the Confederate cavalry skirmishers. A few 
bullets came whizzing our way. 

Here was my chance. I would fire my first shot 
for the old flag and the Union. Taking a rifle, I 
aimed with great deliberation at a horseman who 
appeared to be an officer, and fired. The rifle was 
an old Enfield. It kicked spitefully, and gave me 
the impression that my shoulder had been almost 
dislocated. And the officer? He did not notice it 
at all, but rode down his line perfectly uncon- 
cerned. } 

The Confederates fell back, and our firing was | 
stopped. We remained in line all night, and when | 
daylight came there was no enemy in our front. 

On the march from Spottsylvania to Cold Harbor | 
to our division was assigned the task of guarding 
the great wagon-trains that supplied the Army of 
the Potomac. It was a most ardu- 
ous and thankless duty. We were 
kept almost constantly marching 
and manceuvring to protect the 
wagons from the dashing Confed- 
erate cavalry, who were always 
hovering around the flanks and 
rear, ready to pounce upon an 
unprotected train. 

As nearly as human endurance 
made it possible, we must march 
all day, and go on picket or build 
roads all night. If ever the weary 
men were reposing comfortably 
in a shady spot, the bugle, it 
seemed, would surely be heard 
calling : vs 





I know you are tired, and don’t want 
0 £0. 


But put on your knapsack, and come 
along slow ! 


“Fall in!” was the order then, 
and away we went, plodding 
through the dust. / 

“Dat ole bugle he nebber git 
weary,” said the men. 

Accompanying the army was a 
great herd of beef-cattle, known 
among the soldiers, after their fashion of bestow- 
ing an odd name upon everything, as the “Bull 
Corps.” One night, near the North Anna, we halted 
to allow a wagon-train and the Bull Corps to pass. 
The four regiments of the First Brigade went into 
the pine woods to the left of the road, stacked their 
arms, and lay down to rest. The Second Brigade 
did the same on the opposite side of the road. 

All went well until the Bull Corps had nearly 
passed, when a steer broke from the herd and ran 
through a line of stacked muskets, overturning 
some of them and discharging one. A few men 
lying near by woke in a panic, grasped their 
muskets, and fired. 

Immediately a scattering fire broke out along 
the whole line, and in another instant the Second 
Brigade, believing itself attacked, returned the 
fire. 

Our regiment was the one nearest the road, and 
consequently we were directly between the two 
fires, and also under the hoofs of the frightened 
cattle, which were now stampeding in all direc- 
tions. 

We were all lying flat, and yelling, “Stop that 
firing! Lie down, Thirtieth!” when, by the misty 
moonlight, I saw a huge steer plunging directly 
toward me. Preferring the chances of being shot 
to the certainty of being trampled upon, I rose and 
ran behind a big pine. Spat came a bullet, striking 
the tree not a foot over my head. 

This roused my temper. Jumping in among a 
group of men where some of the firing was coming 
from, I laid about vigorously with the flat of my 
sword, at the same time yelling at them to cease 
firing. I soon quieted that group. Meantime 
other officers were taking equally severe measures, 
and order was soon restored. 





A few men had received bullet wounds in this 
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foolish panic, but most of the casualties, it was 
found, came from the officers’ swords. 

“Dere’s heaps ob disjointed cavalry goin’ to de 
front,” said one black soldier to me, as we lay one 
day near the Pamunkey River. 

“Disjointed cavalry” was the soldier’s name for 
a cavalry regiment which was sent to the front as 
infantry, armed only with carbines. “Dismounted 
cavalry” were cavalrymen fighting on foot, but 
with one man out of four holding the horses not 
far away. 

The “disjointed cavalry” to whom my man had 
referred were three full regiments, of at least 
twelve hundred men each, all armed with the new 
Henry sixteen-shooters, the first of that modern 
arm that we had seen. 

A few nights afterward, during the first week in 
June, the army lay at Cold Harbor. The enemy 
charged the Union line, and ran squarely against 
this brigade of “disjointed cav- 
alry.” Then what a terrific 
crackling of musketry there 
was! The sky was lighted up, 
and the glare of the musketry 
made everything as bright as 
day. 

So deadly was the fire of these 
new weapons that but few of 
the assaulting line ever got back 
to their own side again. Most 
of them lay flat on their faces 
until the firing ceased, and were 
then taken prisoners. 

“Say, Yanks,” they asked our 
men, “what kind of guns you 
uns got, that you kin load 
‘em Sunday and shoot all the 
week?” 

Twelve - hundred prisoners 
were captured in this encounter, 
and two days later the Thir 
tieth was detailed to take half 
of the prisoners to White House 
Landing, the Union base of 
supplies. 

A hot, dusty march of fifteen miles brought us 
to this place. A Virginia mansion had given the 
place its name, but of this mansion only the chim 
ney remained. 

All about was a great city of tents. Thousands 
of these covered the ground. Every department 
of the great army was represented. Thousands of 
wounded were there being cared for by the med. 


ical department, assisted by the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions. 
Lady nurses were attending the wounded. How 


sweet and homelike these ladies looked to us in 
their neat calico dresses! We almost envied the 
wounded under their tender care. 

Our men were ragged, dirty, dusty and tired, 
but they now considered themselves veterans; 
and how they straightened up when they saw the 
nurses! 

We were the first troops directly from the front 
bringing the first large lot of prisoners, and every 
one turned out to see us. 

Some sailors—blue jackets”—and Ohio hundred- 
day volunteers were guarding the base of supplies. 
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Gunboats were slowly moving up and down the 
river. We turned our prisoners over to the provost 
marshal, and went into camp near a regiment of 
“hundred-day men.” 

This regiment was made up of clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors and the very best class of Ohio 
citizens. All were thoroughly homesick. The 
army rations were too coarse for them, and most 
of them, it was said, were buying their supplies 
from the sutler’s, at a cost of about five dollars a 
day to the man,—more money than any ten of our 
men possessed. 

They had an abundance of rations of hardtack, 
pork, coffee, sugar and beans, and they freely 
offered our boys all that they wanted. The 
Thirtieth accepted the hospitality, and cooked and 
ate nearly all night. 

The Ohioans had new, bright Springfield rifles, 
upon which our men cast envious glances; for 


their own Enfields were second-hand guns and not | 


good ones at that. We left for the front very early 
the next morning; and it was subsequently found, 
I am sorry to say, that about half our regiment 
was armed with new Springfield rifles! Many of 
their new rubber blankets, too, were, I fear, never 
again seen by the hundred-day men at White 
House Landing. 

We reached the front just in time to take part in 
a smart little cavalry fight, in which our regiment 


stood squarely across the road, without shelter, | 


and checked a charging column of Confederate 
cavalry in a most handsome manner. 

Our cavalry had been driven in, and many of the 
horses had empty saddles; but when the bugle 
sounded the rally, these riderless horses came up 
in line with tbe others, and with heads up and 
flashing eves, aligned themselves as correctly as 
if each had carried a trooper, 


COMPANION. 


Our little fight that day proved that the colored 
troops did possess fighting and “staying” qualities. 
What follows will show how the old superstitions 
still clung to them, and will illustrate some of the 
difficulties that their white officers had to contend 
with. 

There was a noisy wrangle down among the 
company tents that night. Joe Wright, a big, jet 
black man, was saying, angrily: 

“Some o’ dese yere yallar niggers, walkin’ ’roun’, 
tinks demse’ves men, ’kase dey got two-free stripes 
on dere arms.” 

“And some of these black chaps don’t know as 
much as Thompson’s colt!’ retorted First Sergeant 
Scott—a bright, intelligent mulatto, who was the 
“yallar nigger” referred to. 

“What's the matter, Joe?” I asked. 

“Sergeant say, sah, dere aint no ghostis; but de 








culled ladies at de big plantation ober yander, dey 





says, sah, dat Ole Stonewall Jackson’s ghos’ do 
ride up an’ down dese yere roads some nights, an’ 
I b’lieves he do.” 

Argument was useless with one like Joe. The 
officers found out that the story of “Ole Stonewall’s 
Ghos’” had, indeed, spread through the whole 
division. 

On the night of June Twelfth we drew in our 
pickets, and moved off down the White 
road as quietly as possible. We were the rear 
guard of the whole army, and the army was ten 
miles away; but of course we in the line did not 
know that. 
were fully alive to our dangerous position, and 
kept the column moving at a lively rate. 

The night was hot, and the roads were dusty. It 
was nearly two o’clock, and we had not halted. 
The men were beginning to lag and show signs of 
distress. Everybody was sleepy and cross. 

The moon shone just enough to make everything 
appear weird and unreal. Suddenly a cry was 
raised: “Ghos’! Ghos’! Look out dar!” 

Something was coming, with a terrible crashing 
sound. 
vanished, the fugitives knocking 
me into the ditch as they left the 
road. Something white, leaving 
a trail of sparks behind it, went 
by with a terrible clatter. I pulled 
my pistol, but by the time it was 
drawn there was nothing to shoot 
at. 

My first thought was that the 
Confederate cavalry had dashed 
through our line. I got out of the 
road and watched for the riders— 
but none came. 

1} Officers of the black regiments 
were calling and yelling to their 
men, but none responded. Nota 
soldier was to be seen or heard. 
The whole’ Fourth Division, 


five hundred men, seemed to have 
vanished entirely; and it was 
over an hour before they could 
be got together again. 

The “ghost” had scattered the 
division into thin air. And what 
was the ghost? 
be a pack mule 
division head-quarters. The pack 


belonging to 
saddle had 


| turned under the mule, scaring him and causing 


him to run away. A lot of mess pans and kettles 
were attached to the 
iron shoes, striking them, made the clatter and the 
sparks. Some pieces of shelter tent attached to 
the pack, streaming and flapping, gave the appear- 
ance of white wings. 

| When the ery of “Ghos’!” was raised, and this 
terrible apparition came into view, it was all that 
was needed to rout the whole division. 

The men were much ashamed when they learned 
the cause of their fright. With a view to prevent 
like occurrences in the future, strict orders were 
issued to the officers to shoot down the first man 
who left the line under such circumstances. 


later, but they were promptly checked by the 
officers, and by the resolute example of many of 
the men themselves. 

A hard march brought us the next night to the 
banks of the James River. pPrReE S. BOWLEY. 


(To be continued.) 


- ——————s@e—— 
YOUNG AND GIDDY. 


The celebration of Mr. Whittier’s 
always brings out a set of anecdotes which tend to 
make age more lovely, and 
approach. The gentle humor shown, in regard to 
years, by some of those wonderful old people, like 
Doctor Holmes and Mr. Whittier,—though who, 
indeed, is like them!—can only result, as has been 
well said, from having lived a useful as well asa 
long life, and having little to regret. Only such 





“good and faithful servants” can treat the question 
of one or two additional decades as if they were 


House | 


The brigade and division commanders | 


Every man around me | 








Ninth Corps, over four thousand | 


It turned out to | 


saddle, and the animal’s | 


Several incipient panics occurred some weeks | 


birthday 


reconcile us to its | 


indifferent matters. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has 
just celebrated her seventieth birthday, and the 
fact brings to light an incident of three years ago 
She was talking, one day, with Doctor Holmes and 
Mr. Whittier, and the conversation turned upon 
ages. 

The two poets were then about eighty years old, 
and said so with the indifference of those to whom 
age has become a familiar friend. 

‘By the way,” said Mr. Whittier to Mrs. 
more, “thou hast not said how old thou art.” 

She was approaching sixty-seven, and named the 
number with some sadness. 

“Get thee along, get thee along!” replied Mr 
Whittier, quickly, “thou art but a giddy girl!” 


Liver 
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KILIMA-NJARO. 


In the year 1848 a pioneer German missionary, 
in the employ of the Church Missionary Society of 
England, was travelling into the interior of Kast 
Equatorial Africa from Mombasa. 

When he was about a hundred and fifty 
from the coast, he was startled by 
appearance in the western sky—an area of dazzling 
whiteness, that itself to his vision 
through a break in the clouds. The pious missionary 
was so affected by the phenomenon that he imme 
diately fell on his knees, and recited the second 
verse of the one hundred and eleventh Psalm 
“The works of the Lord are great, sought out of 
all them that have pleasure therein.” 

Forty-one years later, in April, 1888, I witnessed 
the same spectacle under similar conditions. 

I was conducting the New York World expedition 
in quest of news of Mr. Stanley and the Emin 
Pasha relief expedition into Masai-land. We 
were forming camp one cloudy evening on the 
Lanjora Plain, an open, prairie-like country, ten 
days’ march from the coast, when some of my 
blacks uttered exclamations of astonishment, and 
shouted to attract my attention. 

They pointed to a parting in the clouds to the 
westward, and there, apparently suspended in the 
sky and having no connection with the earth, was 
the same celestial phenomenon that had 
revealed to Rebmann in 1848. 

It was in this startling manner that I caught my 
first glimpse of Kilima-njaro. This grand new 
mountain, old and hoary in years, but new to us, 
new to the geographers, has a fashion of revealing 
itself in this weird, mysterious manner to the 
traveller proceeding toward it from the east. 

A vast snowy mountain under a tropical sun is a 
violent disturber of the elements of the air. The 
warm, moist monsoons from the Indian Ocean on 
the way across Africa wage perpetual warfare 
with the intrusive Arctic cold of the upper slopes 
of Kilima-njaro. The chilling influence of the big 
glaciers and vast fields of snow on the mountain 
top condenses the coast clouds, and makes them so 
heavy with moisture that they lodge against the 
lower slopes in dense, impenetrable banks 

Even when the sky above the plains immediately 
around its base is clear and blue, the great body 
of the mountain is well-nigh always concealed 
behind heavy masses of cloud and mist. Yet its 
snowy crown, which has been the cause of these 
disturbances, may be visible above the clouds. 

It is apparently severed from the earth, and 
creates an impression of something suspended in 
the air. Kilima-njaro is a remarkable mountain. 
It is a huge mages a hundred and fifty miles in 
circumference, with two distinct peaks, or cones, 
situated about twenty miles apart. 

The higher peak and the more perfectly formed 
cone is Kibo; the other is Kimawenzi 

Kibo is said by Doctor Meyer, the German 
explorer, who, with a companion, ascended it in 
October, 1889, to be nineteen thousand seven hun 
dred and twenty feet high. Its summit is always 
crowned with snow. 

Kimawenzi is a volcanic that has 
shattered into a mass of jagged points and awful 
canons by a series of tremmendous explosions. Its 


miles 
a mysterious 


presented 


been 


cone been 


height appears to the eye to be about two thousand 
feet leas than the sister peak. 

I did not make an attempt to reach the summit of 
Kilima-njaro, but I ascended it for anout ten thou 
sand feet, or over half its height. 

My companions were Doctor Abbott, of Phila- 
delphia—who is devoting his life and income to 
collecting and presenting to the National Museum 
at Washington ethnological and natural history 
objects from all parts of the world—and the Rev. 
Mr. Morris, an English missionary. 

We were staying with one of the chiefs of the 
Chaga States on the lower slopes of the mountain, 
having already reached an altitude of four thou 
sand feet. 

We left the dry, withering heat of the plains at 
its base, and entered what appeared to us to bea 
vast orchard of quince-trees, bearing a hard and 
almost tasteless fruit. 

Beyond the quince-orchard we plunged into a 
tangled wilderness of rank grass and dense thicket, 
through which herds of wild elephants had tramped 
broad paths. 

Pursuing our way along the roads made by the 
elephants for about three miles, we entered a well 
trod path on which were seen the imprints of 
naked human feet. This path led us into a peculiarly 
dense patch of jungle, and in the most thorny and 
impenetrable part of it was a formidable barrier 
of logs and spiky branches. 

We had reached an East African “gate.” It was 
the entrance gate or portal to one of the little 
Chaga States, of which there are no less than 
fourteen on the broad lower s!opes. 

Within the gate stood a savage sentinel, armed 
with a big, gleaming spear and a buffalo-hide shield, 
curiously painted in red, white and black. He 
greeted us pleasantly because our faces were 
white, but more particularly because he knew 
white men to be rich and generous, as compared 
with Africans, and that we were not unlikely to 
bestow upon him a small present of beads or cloth. 

We crept through an opening in the barrier, and 
for the next few miles our way led through 
luxuriant plantations of bananas, fielas of cas- 

| saya,—here called “mohogo,”—maize and millet. 
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Now we threaded our way through 
winding lanes, between neatly-kept dracena 
hedges and mossy stone walls—lanes as charm- 
ing as the green lanes of rural England. 

Again we passed through lovely little parks 
with shade-trees and irrigating ditches bubbling 
the greenest sward imaginable. We 





across 


Kilima-Nyjaro. 


seemed to have reached a civilized country, where 
the cultivation of the soil was carried on with 
considerable skill and care. 

This cultivated area is anywhere from two to 
six miles or more wide. When on the plains you 
can see the area of this populated zone, encircling 
the vast waist of the mountain like a belt. It is 
easily distinguished by its brighter shade of green. 

As we neared the upper edge of the inhabited 
zone we were surprised and delighted to find in 
the hedgerows the homely and familiar black- 
berry, and to be able to regale our sense of smell 
with the perfume of the sweet southernwood. 

Soon we had left the lanes and banana groves 
behind, and were again in the wilderness. This | 
time, however, it was a wilderness of ferns, or | 
bracken, from six to ten feet high. 

Again we were walking along paths that had 
been beaten down by elephants, and a short | 
distance back we had passed a group of natives 
who were examining with lugubrious visages the 
destruction that had been wrought by the great 
tuskers in a fiela of beans the night before. That 
noise we hear in the distance is an indiscreet 
young elephant trumpeting. 

Beyond the bracken, at an elevation of eight 
thousand feet, we passed through a belt of forest, 
the trees of which are saturated with the moisture 
of the daily rains and the perpetual mists to such | 
a degree that they are covered with mosses, | 
lichens, ferns and orchids to the very tips of the 
highest branches. We paused at one tree, and | 
counted no less than nine distinct varieties of 
parasitic growths on its trunk. 

The trees impress one as being quite subordinate | 
to the extraneous growths. | 

They seem to have been invaded and subdued | 
by the multitude of ferns, mosses and orchids, 
and reduced to the condition of mere supports, 
on which the victorious parasites may take root, 
feed and revel. The tree itself is often quite | 
invisible. Gray-beard mosses hang in such 
masses from the lateral branches as to weight 
them down out of their natural position, and in 
places we had to hack our path through with 
knives. 

The sunshine seldom penetrates the banks of 
mists in which these upper forests are enveloped, 
and consequently the tints are extremely pale 
and delicate shades of green. 

As we pursued our course for the next two 
thousand feet, we found great quantities of 
heather; both the common heather of the Scotch 
moors, and the giant or tree heather. The giant 
heather attains to the dimensions of a sizable 
tree, say fifty feet high, and with a trunk two 
feet in circumference. 

Our Zanzibaris, a few of whom we had taken 
with us to carry food and traps, began to com- 
plain of the cold. We were enveloped in a raw, 
cold mist that threatened to wet us to the skin, 
and that drove us to don our waterproof coats. 

We had hoped to obtain a good view of the 
surrounding country, but could see nothing tive 
hundred yards away. We reached the edge of | 
another width of forest. ‘This was as high as we | 
intended to go. 
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We sat down ‘a pore off the uessitn, right to nominate French archbishops _ bishops, 


dates and cold goat mutton we-had brought with | | and to a certain extent to control their action. 


us, and shivered with cold as we ate; nor could 
| we build a fire, for every piece of wood to be 
| found was sodden with moisture and coated with 
moss. ‘The teeth of our men chattered, and they 
begged us to go no higher lest they should perish 


with the cold. Yet 
sand feet above the 
level of the sea, and 
but a scant eight 
thousand above 


of the tropic sun were 
withering the grass. 
On a previous occa- 
sion my friend, Doctor 
Abbott, had ascended 
to a height of fifteen | 
thousand feet. 


ment, he found the 
footprints of elephants 
in the snow, proving 
that the Kilima-njaro 
elephant is quite a 
mountaineer. 

His Zanzibaris, who 
had never come in 
contact with snow 
before, and had the vaguest ideas of what the 
white substance on the summit of the mountain 
might be, whooped and shouted with amazement 
as they picked it up and examined it. They were 


afraid to taste it, until the ‘‘Bwana’’ had proved | 


by eating some himself that there was nothing 


harmful in it. THomAs STEVENS. 
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For the Companion. 
A SONG. 


Under the shadow of the Twilight's wing, 
I heard a voice unto the heavens sing ; 

And suddenly from Heaven’s windows leaned 
The Stars to know the joy of listening! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
— — + oe 
CHURCH AND STATE IN 
PRANCE. 


The trouble which took place last autumn at 
Rome between some young French pilgrims and 


| political conflict in the French Chamber of Depu- 
| ties. 

It will be remembered that one of the French- 
men wrote in the visiting-book of the Pantheon, 
“Vive le Pope!’ (‘Long live the Pope!’’) This 
was regarded as an insult by the Roman populace, 
who are opposed to the effort of the Pope to 
recover his temporal power, and the result of the 


Frenchman’s action was an attack upon the! 


French pilgrims in the streets of the city. 

In France the incident caused much excitement, 
and gave a fresh impetus to the antagonism 
between the friends and enemies of the Church. 


| The French Monarchists and Conservatives have 
|always defended the Church from the attacks 


made upon it, while the French Radicals have 
been unceasing in their attempts to lessen the 
power and influence of the priesthood. 

Ever since the establishment of the Republic 
the party hostile to the Church has been con- 
tending against its privileges. More than ten 
years ago Gambetta declared that the power of 
the priesthood constituted the chief danger that 
threatened the young Republic. To some extent 
the Radicals have succeeded in lessening and 
limiting their power. 

The religious houses have been suppressed; the 
priests have been excluded from teaching in the 
public schools; nuns have been forbidden to 
serve in hospitals; theological students have been 
drafted into the army, and in some cases religious 
stipends due from the State have been stopped. 

The relation between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the political government of France 
is a peculiar one. In one sense it is an ‘‘Estab- 
lished Church ;’’ in another it is not. The relation 
of the two was created by an agreement between 
the Pope and Napoleon I. called ‘‘The Concordat.”’ 

By this Concordat the State agreed to pay 
certain 


sons. On the other hand, the State acquired the 


the | 
plains where the rays | opposed this motion, while the Freycinet Cabinet 


was above the snow- | Chamber. 
line. To his astonish- | relations between the Roman Catholic Church 


Thus the State pays salaries of three thousand 
dollars a year to archbishops, two thousand 
dollars a year to bishops, from two hundred and 
twenty dollars to three hundred dollars to canons 
and curés, and from one hundred and eighty 
dollars to two hundred and sixty 
curates. 

The total annual payment made by the French 
treasury to the Roman Catholic clergy is about 
eight and a half millions. Besides these salaries, 
the bishops and priests derive a further income 
from their dioceses and from the communes. 

But the Roman Catholic is not the only religious 
body which thus receives pecuniary support from 
the State. By the French law any recognized 
religious body containing one hundred thousand 
members or more is entitled to State stipends for 
its clergy. In accordance with this law the 
French Protestants receive rather more than 
three hundred thousand dollars, the Jews thirty- 
six thousand dollars, and the Mussulmans in 
Algeria and other colonies about forty-three thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Radicals in the Chamber of Deputies seized 
the occasion of the disturbance at Rome to bring 
forth a motion for the disestablishment of the 


we were but ten thou- | Catholic Church, which would involve the stoppage 


of all payments of salaries to the clergy, the 
| abolition of the Concordat, and the severance of 
| the relations between Church and State. 

The Monarchists and Conservatives warmly 


took a middle ground; it declared itself against 
| immediate separation, and insisted upon the 
| rigid enforcement of the compact between the 
Pope and France. 

After a long and heated debate, the Radicals 
| were defeated by a large majority, and the mod- 


This | erate policy of the Cabinet was sustained by the 


This probably means that the present 
| and the State are to continue substantially as they 
| are for some time to come. 
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WHAT IS A YEAR? 


What isa year? A little space— 
A footstep in old Time’s = race— 
A wrinkle added to the face 


he Hinge 8 green leaves, the Summer’s sun, 
Fall, Winter’s frosts—the year is done, 
Its twelvemonth course is quickly run. 
Selected. 
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A few weeks ago the Supreme Court of the 


| United States rendered a decision that James E. 


| in 1890, is a citizen of the United States. 





| anangry Roman mob gave rise later toan exciting | 





stated salaries to the Roman Catholic | 
bishops, and gave them the right to hold the) 
endowments given to the Church by private per- | 


Boyd, who had been elected Governor of Nebraska 
After 
the election had taken place the Republicans of 
Nebraska—for Mr. Boyd is a Democrat—had 
asserted that the Governor-elect had never been 
duly naturalized, and was therefore not capable, 
under the Constitution of Nebraska, of becoming 
Governor. 

The matter was brought before the Supreme 
Court of the State, which decided that M.. Boyd 
was nota citizen. Accordingly Governor Thayer, 
who was elected in 1888, but had not been a can- 
didate in 1890, continued to fill the office until the 
Supreme Court of the United States reversed the 
decision of the State court, declared Mr. Boyd 
eligible, and thus enabled him to assume the 
office to which he had been chosen. 

If we ask ourselves what would have happened 
in Mexico, or Chile, or in any other country of 
the world, under similar circumstances, we shall 
see what a splendid security against political dis- 
order the Supreme Court of the United States 
has become. 

In no other country of the world would the 
people have allowed themselves to be deprived of 
the fruits of a political victory by such an objec- 


| tion as that raised against Mr. Boyd. Nowhere 


else would the dispute have been referred to a 
local, and afterward to a national, court, the 
people meanwhile acquiescing in the existing 
state of affairs, until the court had heard and 
decided the matter. 

There is not a line in the Constitution of the 
United States which makes the Supreme Court 
the final authority to which great issues in politics 
are to be referred; yet as long ago as the presi- 
dency of John Adams the Supreme Court began 
to exercise powers, naturally derived from the 
Constitution,.from which all its present extensive 
authority may be inferred. 

In those early days the extreme jealousy of the 
States led to many a declaration that no power 
was lodged in any department of the general 
government to decide disputes between States. 
Jefferson himself was a strong opponent of the 
theory that the Supreme Court might decide 
whether a law is or is not constitutional. 

But the problem worked itself out. The great 
convenience of having a final arbiter, composed 
of men who held office for life, and were removed 
from the conflicts of politics, caused men to look 
favorably upon a system which was not established 
by the Constitution, but only inferred from it. 

The very high character of the court itself, the 
extreme respect to which the individual members 
of it were, have always been, and are now entitled, 
was potent in fixing the institution of the Supreme 
Court as an authority in all great public matters 
from which there was no appeal, firmly, imimova- 
bly, as a feature of the government. 


dollars to} 





“Iti is haelly too much to say that it is by far the 
best feature ; because it is one which, as it is more 
and more firmly rooted, tends to render an out- 
break of public disorder impossible. The habit 
of looking to the court asa referee and umpire, 
whose decisions are always to be accepted, grows 
constantly stronger; and at the same time the 
public sentiment in favor of settling all political 
disputes in this peaceful way becomes more 
powerful. 

Let us grant that even a court made up as this 
one is, from the most eminent men in the country, 
is not infallible. Yet on the whole its decisions 
are right. They are made deliberately, under a 
high sense of responsibility, and with a far-seeing 
look to the consequences. 

It is so good an institution that all men should 
cherish and protect it. Nay, more; they should 
stand by and uphold its decisions even when the 
court seems to them to have made a mistake. The 
worst enemy of his country cannot deal it a more 
severe blow than by bringing the Supreme Court 
into contempt. 
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PIPE-CLAY AND BRASS. 


A hundred years ago the British soldier was a 
hard worked man. No matter how severe the 
marching on long campaigns, or the incessant drills 
in time of peace, several hours of each day were 
required to keep his uniform in order. 

There were large decorations in it of brass which 
must be polished until they shone like gold, and 
others which must be pipe-clayed until they were 
white as snow. His huge boots weighed him down 
as he walked. 

It never occurred to his commanders that this 
burden of costume could be made less heavy. It 
had descended to him from Englishmen who had 
carried it through many a well-fought field, and in 
the eyes of all loyal Britons, useless and cumbrous 
as it was, it was sacred. 

The discipline of the army was severe. He 
might march waist-deep through mud or blood all 
day long, but he must appear on parade to-morrow, 
pipe-clayed and polished to perfection. 

In the beginning of this century Sir Arthur 
Wellesley took command of the British army in 
india. The -heat was intense, the men were 
exhausted by long marches and hard fighting. His 
first order changed the big boots for low, light 
shoes, and his second swept away all pipe-clay and 
brass except in the belt. 

Military men in England were disturbed at this 
attack on precedent, but it made every man in the 
army the friend of Arthur Wellesley. None of his 
brilliant victories perhaps did more to endear him 
to his troops than this resolute, timely exercise of 
common-sense on their behalf. 

The folly of weighing down, with heavy finery 
or useless work, men who have to march or fight is 
apparent enough, but do none of us carry pipe-clay 
and brass on our long march in life? 

Here is the wife of a poor man with a large family. 
She works hard all day, yet stoops over the sewing- 
machine until midnight, to make useless finery for 
her daughters. 

There is a clerk on a salary which barely gives 
him the necessaries of life. He goes without proper 
food to wear a fashionable coat, and to drive out to 
the park on Sunday. 

There are innumerable poor girls whose efforts 
at fashionable display are wearing out the lives of 
their old gray-headed fathers. , 

It is worth while to ask, “What pipe-clay and 
gilt do I carry? What does it cost me in labor, 
sclf-respect and life?” 
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THREE WOMEN TESTED. 


The following true incident illustrates aptly the 
different conduct of educated and respectable 
people when suddenly subjected to unusual temp- 
tation. 

Two American women one day last summer 
entered one of the best known and largest retail 
shops in London. The shopman who waited on 
them, finding that they were about to sail for 
home, drew them mysteriously aside. 

“You will require down cushions for the steam- 
er?” he said. “Now here are some covered with 
common cotton cloth, but inside is a silk duvet for 
a bed worth thirty dollars. The duty on it in New 
York is forty per cent., but—you use your cotton 
cushion on the voyage. It is strapped up with 


your rugs. What inspector would examine such a 
cheap, soiled thing? Ah, will you have three? 
Two?” 


“I—I think not,” hesitated the elder woman. 
She hurried out. “Who would suspect so eminent 
a business firm of such a mean trick?” she said, 
but only when out of hearing. 

A few minutes later another American entered, 
and was in turn drawn aside and shown the sham 
steamer cushions. She laughed, conversed contfi- 
dentially in a low tone to the salesman, and ordered 
three to be sent to her hotel. 

The next day a quiet little woman stood before 
the counter, listening to the same eager whisper 
from the foreman. She looked at him steadily a 
moment. 

“No, I will not buy one,” she said, and turning, 
went to the offices, and asked to see a member of 
the firm. 

The head of the firm, a grave, gray-haired 
Englishman, received her. She repeated the offer 
which had been made her, adding: 

“One naturally infers that a firm who would lay 
so petty a plan to cheat a distant foreign govern- 
ment of a few dollars would not hesitate to cheat 
its customers who are just at hand. But I do not 
believe, from what I have heard of your house, 
sir, that your firm are responsible for such trickery 
and deception.” 

“They are not, madam,” said the gentleman, 
who flushed and seemed seriously disturbed. ‘The 
trick has originated with the head of a department, 
and I thank you heartily for disclosing it to us.” 





The man, the lady heard afterward, was dis- 
charged. and no more silk durefs were smuggled 
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into American ports from that house. The women 
who had yielded to temptation would have been 
indignant had a thief openly asked them to buy 
stolen goods. 

What difference was there in principle? 


—_———— + ee——_—__—_—_ 
A SINGULAR NOVELIST. 


Not long ago the Paris newspapers recorded the 
death and cremation of M. Jules Stapleaux, a 
writer of romances which were published as 
feuilletons at the foot of the columns of French 
country journals. 

Stapleaux was well known to the literary men of 
Paris, who describe him as one of the brightest of 
conversationalists, but probably the worst story- 
writer in France. The badness, from a literary 
point of view, of his stories was well known to 
Stapleaux himself, who took jokes on the subject 
good-naturedly. 

Here are some sentences quoted from this singu- 
lar man’s stories: 

“The viscount wore a very short waistcoat, and 
pantaloons of the same color.” 

“After the death of his greatly loved wife, the 
general aged rapidly. At the time which our 
story records he was sixty-five, but he appeared 
just twice as old.” 

“The baroness, aged twenty-nine, had just 
attained her majority.” 

Stapleaux had some difficulty in getting his 
stories printed, but when he found a market for 
one he made the most of it. A newspaper once 
engaged him to write a serial as a feuilleton. It 


ran daily, until the subscribers began to stop their | 


papers in large numbers; when, one day, the 
proprietor of the journal came to the author of 
the unpopular romance. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed. “Your story has | 
been running six months, and bids fair to last for- 
ever. The subscribers are in rebellion.” 

“Well?” said Stapleaux, innocently. 

“Well! I will give you just three days to wind 
the thing up!” 

“Impossible! Just think of it. The countess is 
at Clermont, Jean Duroc is away off in Martinique, 
Cherbaty, the spy, is on the point of being arrested. 
How in the world am I going to bring all this toa 
wind-up in three chapters?” 

“I don’t know,” said the publisher, ‘“‘but I give 
you warning that I shall cut you off short in three 
days!” 

He went away. At the end of the third instal- 
ment thereafter the publisher was pleased to see 
the words, “The End,” written in a trembling 
hand. He sent the number to press joyfully, 
without reading it, and when the paper came out, 
was astonished to see that the last paragraph read 
as follows: 

“We shall tell, in another story to follow this as 
a sequel, what became of the countess, and how 
the adventurous journey of Jean Duroc termi- 
nated !” 
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STIMULATED IMMIGRATION. 


Recent investigations have newly revealed and 
emphasized the fact, already well known, that a 
large share of the undesirable immigration into 
the United States is directly due to the systematic 
efforts made in Europe to provide steerage pas- 
sengers for the transatlantic steamship lines. 

Indirectly, the great emigration from Europe is 
undoubtedly due to the discontent of the emigrants 
with their conditions of life at home; but these 
people are directly stimulated to leave their homes, 
literally by hundreds of thousands, through the 
efforts of the agents of transportation companies, 
a large part of whose prosperity is dependent 
upon the vast human freightages which they bring 
westward with them. 

The transatlantic steamers can well afford to 
make great efforts to obtain steerage passengers 
on their westward-bound trips. Their commercial 
freights, on the journey from Europe to America, 
are much lighter than on the trips the other way. 
The emigrants, indeed, can be transported for a 
very little money, as a sort of “ballast’”—mere 
weight to keep the ship steady. 

But it is not mere human ballast which the great 
Republic of the West deserves as material for 
free citizens. In the past many thousands of self- 
respecting, intelligent men and women have 
changed their residence from Europe to America, 
by their own unaided efforts, and with advantage 
to our country. They would have scorned to be 
brought out as the result of the solicitations of 
transportation companies. 

The United States certainly has the right to 
defend itself from this undesired immigration, 
which, stimulated as it is, comes in ever increasing 
numbers, in spite of legislation against the impor- 
tation of foreigners under contract to labor. 

It is certainly more fitting that the selection of 
immigrants should be in the hands of the nation to 
which they propose to come than in that of the 
transportation companies, who are only interested 
in obtaining the largest possible number of steerage 
passengers. 


~~ 
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COURTEOUS AND KIND. 


The personal reminiscences of W. G. Wills, the 
English novelist, sound as if he must have been, as 








apn. In the seantaiaes the visitor shared his host’s 
breakfast, and found the conditions of life so 
pleasant that he settled himself there as a fixture. 
A friend calling, a few days afterward, in bitter 


January weather, found Wills, who always suffered 
| from the cold, smoking on the stairs. 


” 


“Why don’t you go indoors?” asked the friend. 


“Well,” said he, ““P—— has the greatest objection | 
to the smell of tobacco, and I shouldn’t like to | 


offend him, as he is my guest.” 
His guest might be a dependent also, but no word 
or deed would ever remind him of the fact. 


INCREASING COLD. 


Attention was recently directed in The Companion 
to the discovery that Europe has been growing 
slightly colder during the last five or six years. 
One of the explanations originally offered for this 
lowering of temperature was that possibly a cold 
period for the whole Northern Hemisphere, recall- 
ing the glacial epoch, had begun to set in. This 
explanation was based upon the assumption that 
the increase of cold noticed in Europe would be 
found to have occurred in America and Asia also. 

But later investigations seem to show that the 
fall of temperature has been confined to Europe. 
M. Camille Flammarion has collected a large 
number of statistics upon this subject which prove 
that since 1885 or 1886 the average temperature has 
— below the normal in France, England, Spain, 

, Germany, Belgium and Austria, and in part 
ace In the extreme north and northeast parts 

a Europe no lowering of temperature has occurred. 
It is evident then that some cause, which affects 





Thackeray said of Goldsmith, the most beloved of | 


English writers. Always good-natured where a 
friend was concerned, he one night allowed himself 
to be dragged to the theatre by a friend when he 
would far rather have stayed at home. 

The young man at the door would not admit 
them, though Wills had a standing invitation to 
the house, but the proper official was afterward 
found, and gave the necessary permission. Wills 
endured the performance with stoical calmness, 
but on going out he said, pathetically : 

“Tam looking for that kind-hearted young man 
who was not for letting us in. I should like to give 
him a shilling.” 

Many an obscure man of letters whose only 
recommendation was his poverty, knew Mr. Wills 


«8 a friend in every hour of need. One such needy | 


brother he found at night lying on the steps outside 
his own door. 


| a private soldier to 
He drew the man in, made him a | 


only central and southern Europe, has been at 
work depressing the temperature over that part of 
the earth. What that cause ix remains to be 
discovered. 

The decrease of temperature noted is not large, | 
| varying in different places from more than a | 
| degree and a half to less than one-third of a degr ee | 
in the average for a year. 

But modern science finds some of its surest 
means of progress in the observation of such 
small changes, and in fact, even the slight increase 
of cold thus indicated is thought already to have 
made itself felt in its effects upon the vineyards. 

At any rate, if the temperature of Europe should 
continue to fall only the fraction of a degree ina 
year the result might in the end prove a serious 
matter to some branches of agriculture. 

It is exceedingly improbable, however, that the 
change will go on to a disastrous extent, for all 
past experience indicates that such variations of 
climate are soon arrested, and that then a reverse 
change sets in like the slow swing of a pendulum. | 





NOT “GEORGE AND MINNIE.” 


One of the qualities necessary to success in any 
line of work is the ability to think and act prac- 
tically upon the every-day questions of life. 


A young woman who had charge of the cata- 
loguing of the accounts of a Philadelphia bank 
employed as an assistant a girl apparently intelli- 
gent and well educated, to whom she gave the 
necessary directions for the work. One of the 
instructions was that, while she was to write out 
the full name where an abbreviation was used, 
she must never abbreviate a name. 

One day the young woman in charge found the 
following peculiar name and address, neatly 
written out by the assistant: ‘‘Saml. Brown, trustee 
for George and Minnie Section, Academy of 
Natural Sciences.” 

Somewhat surprised at the address, she asked to 
see the ledger from which it was copied. The 
ledger read: “Saml. Brown, trustee for Geo. and 
Min. Section, Academy of Natural Sciences.” 

The young woman had never studied either 
geology or mineralogy, but when the matter was 


is not always a surname, and that “‘Geo.”’ may be 
an abbreviation for something quite different from 
George. 


DISPOSING OF AN EDITION. 


Thoreau was once able to boast that he had on 
his shelves a library of several hundred volumes, 
the greater part of which he had written himself. 
His publishers could not dispose of the first edition 
of his first book, and thinking it useless to keep the 
volumes longer, had sent them to their author. 


Another equally famous American author had 
better luck in disposing of his first literary ven 
ture, though he found the public no more eager in 
their welcome of his genius than they were for 
Thoreau’s work. 

James Russell Lowell brought out his first volume 
of poems at his own risk—a modest edition of five 
hundred copies. Small as the edition was, how 
ever, it was not small enough, and the young poet | 
seemed in danger of heavy loss; but fate was 
kinder than the so-called “readin; public.” His | 

ublisher’s warehouse took fire, the books were | 

urned, and they were fully insured! 

Not only had the poet lost nothing, but he could 
boast with truth that the first edition of his book 
was exhausted. He had sold it to the insurance 
company. 


A GOOD ANSWER. 


There is no reason why every person who has 
the knack of clever and easy expression should 
“rush into print,” and the remarkably bright wife 
of Friedrich von Schlegel, the German writer and 
philosopher, evidently realized this fact. 


She was constantly being urged by her friends 
and admirers to write, but a smile was her usual 
reply. She thoroughly appreciated her husband’s 
genius and success, but one day, when asked why 
she “wasted” so much time knitting, instead of 
finding some occupation more suited for her 
brilliant talent, she replied, placidly : 

“I have never heard that there are too many 
stockings in the world, but I have often heard it 
said that there are too many books. So it seems to 
me it is more praiseworthy for me to knit a stock- 
ing than to write a book!” 

And in this opinion her well-cared-for husband 
fully coincided. 


ON ONE CONDITION. 


The Harrisburg Telegraph tells a new story of the 
shrewdness of President Lincoln in dealing with 
troublesome questions of military discipline. 


A private soldier had knocked down his captain, 
and a court-martial had sentenced him to the Dry 
Tortugas. His friends stirred themselves in his 
behalf, and prevailed upon Judge Schofield, a 
versonal friend of the President, to intercede in 
his behalf. 

Lincoln paid close attention to all that Schofield 
had to offer, and then said: 

“I tell you, judge, you go right down to the 
Capitol, and get Congress to pass an act authorizing 

Poock down his captain. Then 
come back here, and I will pardon your man.” 

The judge saw the point, and withdrew with a 





bed on chairs, and there the Bohemian slept all | broad smile on his face. 


explained to her she found that the word Section | 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANTON. | 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold,or 
Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2% cents. [Adv. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 








of 500 rhe inches can be made with our package of 60 | 


splendid Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors, 25c.; 
5 packs, $1.00, Silk Plush and Velvet, 4 large pieces, 
asst’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 

STAFFORD’S STENCIL 
COMBINATIONS, Each set 
contains stencil alphabet and 
figures, ink and brush. Wil! 
send prepaid to any address 
in U. on receipt of price. 
t 54 in. set, .W. 

pt, $1. 
1.8€T, $2.50), 
ARTHUR STAFFORD, 35 ey Street, New York. 


we mane Lace Gurtains, 


WE MAKE 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 

Send two cents for illustrated c atalogue. 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 292 Church St., New York. 
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No, (N SMEER INDIA LINONS pROvE 
Neo «LAWNS & BATISTE vw 
On rapt PRINTED EFFECTS Wa srnin? 


_ WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST — 


~ Everything made of wood is 
varnished ; some things well, an nd| 
‘some ill. 
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EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkerersie, N. Y., 

ofters both sexes the best advantages for a prac tical 
usiness education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 


| assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog 


raphy taught. Address as above for lilus. Catalogue. 


Spring 


Styles. 





It will be easy for you to make gown, jacket 
and hat, a most beautiful and stylish spring 


color, by using Diamond Dyes. They dye fast 


| 
colors on 
Cotton, Wool, 
Silk Feathers, 
Mixed Goods, 
and almost everything. Their colors are simple, 
sure, and strong. Do your dyeing at home with 
the reliable Diamond Dyes, and see how easy 
and profitable it is. 
Send stamp for free instruction book of home dyeing 
and 40 ome es of colored cloth. 
V ELLs, Ric HARDSON & Co., Burlington, 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson's 


Glove-Fitting 


CORSETS. 





Do you know the difference? The high Standard of material and workman- 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which vou will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on 
varnished things; know what to expect of and 
how to care for proper varnish on house-work, 
piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it 

| in buying these things. 

The intention is to he Ip you avoid the losses that 

come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. | 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


Pears’ 
: Soap 


Pears’ is the soap with no free |~ 
‘alkali in it. 
'the skin so soft and smooth— 
‘no alkali in it. 








It is pure; is kept a year at| 


‘least; almost no water in it. 
| This is why it goes so far and 
lasts so long. 
All sorts 
especially druggists ; 
people | buy | it. 


of stores sell it, 


but a cent. 


interesting to many. 





That’s why it leaves | 


all sorts of | 


ship is still maintained as in the past ; the very 
| best quality of French Horn Stripes being used 
as stays. 

These goods are sold by all First-Class Re- 
tailers throughout the United States at the 
following prices: 





| Young Ladies’. ‘ . 75 
R-H. Three Lengths 1.00 
|N. Nursing 1.00 
K. Extra Long 1.00 
Ventilating. Three Lengths 1.00 
L. Extra Long . 1.25 
O. Extra Long, Black 1.25 
G. Medium & Extra Long 1.50 
G. Nursing 1.50 
Abdominal ‘ ; : 1.50 
Abdominal. Sizes above 32 1.75 
E. Three Lengths. 1.75 
EB. Three Lengths, Black 1.75 
B. Two Lengths , 2.25 
B. Two Lengths, Black . 2.50 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

We warrant “GLOVE- FITTING” CORSETS. 


FREE. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
| ON THE 
| CARE OF THE TEETH. 







ADDRESS 


E.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


If you want any Piano the first step is 


to send your address for our Catalogue. A safe step and costs 


WE TELL YOU what dealer can supply you, or we ship 
piano on approval ourselves, no risk to you. 

OUR BARGAINS AND SECOND-HANDS offer facilities 
Drop us a line. 


_ Ivers & Pond Piano Co., “sas 


BOSTON, 








To introduce our one into new hands we make this 


Special Offer fo" 30 cents of one 


full size package of 












tion of 





_this beautiful strain of 


P “ Bliss 

ans . Perfection” 
and a one oz. package of Boston Beauty 
SWEET PEAS, and send FREE our 


Hand-Book of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds for — 1892. 


It is fully illustrated and contains colored 
» plates painted from nature. 
ties you will find in this book. It gives full descrip- 


The latest novel- 


how and when to plant all kinds of Seeds. 


Every one interested in Seeds should send for it. 


W. W. .RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


A MORNING SUMMONS. 


Upon the outer verge of sleep I heard 
A little sparrow piping in the morn ; 
Unto n 7, very heart the sound was borne ; : 
It seemed to me a something more than bird, 
Even Nature’s self ee touched me with a word : 
‘‘While thou sleep’st on, I have not done my duty. 
Awake, oh man! Of all this gift of beauty 
Lose not one grain. The forest deeps are stirred 
With morning, and the brooks are loud aflow.’ 
Perhaps it was a dream, but this I know, 
Behind me, as I passed into the sun, 
Whether to me or each one to his mate, 
I heard the little sparrows one by one 
Piping in triumph at my garden gate. 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO SEE FAMOUS CITIES. 
LONDON. 
By Charles Dickens. 


One who wishes to see as much of London as is 
possible in a week or so, and would like to have 
my advice on the subject, should tell me what 
sort of London he wishes to see. 

The question is an important one. Commercial 
Londen is one city; the Londons of political, 
legal, social, literary, artistic, dramatic, clerical, 
sporting, and criminal circles are, to all intents 
and purposes, different cities altogether. 

Admission to one circle does not imply—indeed, 
is rather against—admission to any other. A 
week or so would not afford you any opportunity 
of seeing anything worth mentioning of any of 
them. 

Indeed, there is such a prodigious crowd of 
Londoners that even the most experienced among 
them are apt to know very little of what exists 
outside their own immediate sphere of business 
or pleasure. Yet it is also true that during the 


last fifteen or twenty years our views have) 


become considerably enlarged, and that the 
process of enlightenment is rapidly going forward. 


In spite of the grim public opinion which we | 


inherit from the Puritan defenders of our political 
liberties, the out-door life of London is becoming 
more genial every year. It is a pity that as 
much cannot be said for the climate. 


Out-Door London. 


| served except 


Movesthulees, ever since the biastendinas of rail- 
ways, systematic tipping of porters and guards— 
| the ‘“‘conductor’’ of an American train is the 
guard here—has gone on under the very noses of 
directors and managers. 

Your luggage having been placed on a cab, 
you will perhaps, with recollections of New 

York prices fresh upon you, look with some 





apprehension to the fare you will have to pay at | 


your journey’s end. You need not be alarmed. 
Locomotion is cheap in London, and at sixpence 
a mile with a minimum of a shilling, or your 
‘quarter,’ few of the numerous Americans I 
know in London ever walk at all. 

Pedestrian exercise is not looked upon with 
much favor in American cities, I know, and with 
convenient cabs at twelve cents a mile it seems to 
some people absolutely absurd. 

The London cabmen are a fairly decent body 
of public servants, except that they usually have 
rather exaggerated ideas as to the distance they 
have travelled. I find, myself, that the time 
estimate is a tolerably fair test. 

If you reckon a mile to every seven minutes, 
and give the cabman the benefit of the doubt in 
the shape of an extra sixpence, you will be pretty 
safe. This, of course, need only apply to casual 
cabs. As tothe fare of any journey which begins 
or ends at your hotel, the porter will be able to 
tell you what is right. 

I say “‘your hotel,’’ assuming that you will 
prefer a hotel toa private lodging. Good lodgings 
at all sorts of prices are to be got all over London, 
and life in lodgings is cheaper than, if not so 
convenient as, life in a hotel. 


Avoid Boarding-houses. 


Boarding-houses, good, bad, and indifferent, 
|}also abound. But there is a certain and consider- 
| able element of uncertainty about the selection of 
{a lodging, and still more so about that of a 
boarding-house. If you are unfortunate in your 
first choice and think it, as you probably would, 
useless to change, since you are going to pass so 
| short a time in London, you will be uncomfortable 
‘all the time. Nor, after all, is the difference in 
expense so large as to be a very serious matter in 
| so short a period. I should therefore advise you 
by all means to go to a hotel. 

London is nowadays well supplied with hotels, 





| although within my recollection it was worse off 


in this respect than any capital in Europe. The 
best houses, such as Mivart’s and Claridge’s, 
were closed to ordinary mortals by reason of the 
magnificence of their prices, and people who were 
not millionaires or dukes had a bad time of it 
almost everywhere else. 

Now all tastes and all purses can be properly 
in one direction, and in that 


It is, I suppose, as to this out-door side of | direction I think there is a fortune to be made. 


London life—as to the London, in fact, of the 
sight-seer and the stranger—that I should give a 
few hints. But really, an intelligent American 
does not need to be given many ‘‘points’’ about 
London. Although not built on the rectangular 
transatlantic plan, London is not at all a difficult 
city in which to find your way about, and the 
American has none of the troubles of a foreign 
language to contend against. 

Of course his speech will, to some extent, 
bewray him. He may think that there is nothing 
remarkable about his pronunciation and his 
enunciation, and he will be as much surprised at 
the immediate discovery of his nationality as the 
Britisher is when he is first told in New York 
that he speaks with a decided English accent. 

We are, however, used to Americans by this 
time, and have really no animosity against them. 

This may strike an intelligent youth as rather 
an unnecessary statement. But when I was in 
the United States I discovered a widely-spread 
idea that the War of Independence had left a 
considerable amount of ill-feeling behind it in 
England. Some friends of mine in Boston 
seemed to think it hardly in good taste to talk 
about the Bunker Hill monument before an 
Englishman. 

The truth is that we have forgotten all about 
that business, except to consider, with a sort of 
amused wonder, what fools our ancestors made 
of themselves. Englishmen welcome Americans 
with even more cordiality than we extend to 
travellers of other nationalities. Blood, you 
know, is thicker than water. 

Having arrived in London, you will find that 
we are several decades behind your countrymen 
as regards all the arrangements in connection 
with the luggage of railway passengers. The 
admirable American checking system does not 
obtain here, and you will either have to enter 
into a free fight among a heap of trunks of all 
shapes and sizes, with a view to the recovery of 
your own, or you will have to describe them as 
best you can to a porter, who will want a little 
matter of sixpence or a shilling for his trouble, 
and wait patiently until he has extricated them 
from the surrounding chaos. 


“ Tipping.” 


This tipping of porters, by the way, is an 
excellent example of our absurdly illogical way 
of doing so many things over here. 

Ever since railways have existed in this country, 
all stations have conspicuously displayed a 


placard stating that all gratuities to servants are | 
strictly forbidden, and that instant dismissal will | 
be the fate of any servant who infringes this rule. | the night. 


We have no really 
American plan. 

The Metropole, the Victoria, and the Grand, on 
Northumberland Avenue, and some others in 
other parts of the town, seem to have an idea that 
they are conducted like American hotels, but 
they are altogether mistaken. 


good hotel strictly on the 


The Starting-Point. 


Charing Cross is practically the centre of all 
London. It is certainly the “‘hub” of that world 
which will interest you asa sight-seer. From the 
West End to the City, from the Crystal Palace to 
Hampstead Heath, everything can be conveniently 
reached from Charing Cross either by omnibus or 
rail. 

Here let me digress for a moment to point out 
to you that the word ‘‘city’’ is used in London 
with a very limited signification, according to 
American ideas. It means only that part of the 
colony of five millions or so of people which we 
call London that is occupied by the principal 
bankers and merchants and brokers, and which 
is still governed by the ancient Corporation, with 
its Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 

So when you hear of the ‘‘City editor’’ of the 
Times, you will understand that he answers to 
the Wall Street editor of a New York paper, and 
not, as in America, to the gentleman whose 
business it is to look up news and paragraphs of 
merely local interest. 

Charing Cross being then your best point, the 
question arises, which of the numerous hotels in 
that neighborhood you will select. Here you 
must be to a great extent your own guide. I do 
not know whether you prefer a large house or a 
small one; whether your instincts at meal-times 
are gregarious or otherwise; whether you like to 
be one of a crowd or enjoy a quieter life. 

In the former cases any of the great North- 
umberland Avenue hotels will suit you—if you 
can get into them. This, at certain seasons of 
the year, is difficult enough. In the latter case 


Morley’s in Trafalgar Square would perhaps | 


answer your purpose. 

In either one or the other of these hotels you 
are sure to find plenty of Americans, and if you 
like the company of your travelling fellow- 
country men, their womenkind and their children, 
you will be happy indeed in any of these houses. 

In all probability you will not trouble yourself 
much about any meal at your hotel except break- 
fast, preferring to go to the restaurants for lunch. 
This is exclusively a mid-day meal with us, and 





not, as I sometimes found it in America, one 
which may be partaken of even in the middle of 
For dinner the choice is so large that 
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I cannot sone to advise you w ithin ‘the limits 
of so short an article as this. 

There are plenty of large restaurants about 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, and the Strand, not to 
mention the great hotels where ie table d’héte 
dinners can be got. 

Do not be deluded by respect for antiquity to 
try a Fleet Street or City chop-house. The 
famous Cock has been pulled down; the others 
only survive as anachronisms. At most of the 
large restaurants are grill-rooms, where you can 
get excellent chops and steaks, and there is 
nothing more admirable in the world, let me tell 
you, than a well-cooked British chop. I have 
eaten better steaks in New York than in London, 
but I am prepared to nail the Union Jack to the 
chop-bone and defy the universe. 

As to the matter of sight-seeing, you will have 
your work cut out for you, if you have ‘‘a week 
or so’’ only to spare. There is a good deal to see 
in London besides the regulation sights, but I am 
afraid you will not have much time for exploring 
the by-ways. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the 
British Museum, the collections at South Kensing- 
ton, the Tower of London, and the National 
Gallery, to take only half a dozen places at 
random, you must, of course, ‘‘do’’ thoroughly. 
To the Crystal Palace at Sydenham you must 
certainly give an afternoon—on Thursday, for 
choice, as on that day you will not only have an 
opportunity of listening to one of the best orches- 
tral bands in the world, but will also see an 
unsurpassable display of fireworks. 

A very pleasant morning may be occupied by a 
walk up Regent Street and through the charming 
flower-gardens of the Regent’s Park to the 
Zoblogical Gardens, a short distance from which 
you will find an omnibus which will take you to 
Hampstead Heath. There ona fine day, and it 
is sometimes fine in London, you will have a 
beautiful view of a part of northern and eastern 
London and of the famous Harrow-on-the-Hill to 
the westward. 





The Suburbs and Country. 


You may then solace yourself with lunch at 
the “Jack Straw’s Castle’ Inn, so well known to 
the lovers of Washington Irving and of Charles 
Dickens. 

A visit to Windsor Castle and Forest would 
also seem to be indispensable. Into the details of 
all these sights I have not now space to enter. 
Let me therefore refer you to certain little 
dictionaries of London and of the Thames, which 
you will find very useful, though I say it who, 
perhaps, should not. 

Should you wish to see horse-racing you may, 
perhaps, have an opportunity at either Kempton 
or Sandown during your brief stay in town. As 
you contemplate the ready-money betting, which 
is supposed to be illegal but which goes on all 
the same, you will have a fine opportunity of 
observing how consistent and logical a people we 
are. 

Indeed, in even a week’s stay in London you 
will not fail to notice how easy we find it to 
swallow whole menageries full of camels, even 
after much painful and distressing straining at 
the preliminary gnat. 

As to the probably dangerous nature of chance 
acquaintances picked up anywhere in or about 
London, I need scarcely caution you. You know 
the bunco-steerer and all his tribe in New York. 
It is only in name that he differs from his 
predatory brother in London, and I think I can 
safely leave you to protect yourself against both 
varieties of the animal. 

One of the best ways of getting some sort of an 
idea, from the outside, of what this prodigious 
London of ours is like, is to take the train on the 
District Railway from Charing Cross to Notting 
Hill Gate, and there to mount an omnibus bound 
via Oxford Street to the Bank of England. 

With the exception of a trifling break, or bend, 
between Newgate Street and Cheapside, this is 
one fine street nearly six miles long. It will lead 
you past Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park on 
one side and numerous handsome private houses 
on the other, and so through the fine business 
thoroughfares of Oxford Street, Holborn, New- 
gate Street, and Cheapside, into the heart of the 
City. 

Another ride outside an omnibus from the City 
to Hyde Park Corner along St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, the Strand, and 
Piccadilly will complete a tour, the like of which 
no city in the world, that I have ever seen or 
read of, can equal. 


The Great Shopping Streets. 


Regent Street and Bond Street, with their array 
| of fine shops,—the word ‘‘store’’ is used here in a 
sense quite different from that which it bears in 
America,—you can visit on foot any morning, as 
also Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, the head- 
quarters of club life. On the whole, I think you 
will admit, after your week’s peregrination, that 
London is a fine city, though a little fatiguing. 

One mythical part of London I should like to 
caution you against, and that is what some 
people, who do not know much about the subject, 
call «*‘Dickens Land.”’ 

About the great hotels, and in the other 





neighborhoods where Americans most do congre- 
gate, are to be found quite a number of guides | 
| who will profess to show you not only all the | 


| 
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places described in my father’ 8 hoohe, but all the 
other places which served as models for his 
imaginary scenes. 

Do not believe them, my friend. This is a 
‘‘hogus’’ business altogether. Most of the London 
described in my father’s books has been swept 
away by the march of improvement, and many 
places which still remain, such as the Temple, for 
instance, have been ruthlessly ‘restored’ and 
altered. As to the Old Curiosity Shops and such- 
like, you may believe in them if you please; but 
I should myself recommend so much preliminary 
scepticism as will prevent any waste of time or 
money in going to see them at all. 

Finally, London is a capital place to be out of 
when you require rest from your sight-seeing. 
By an excursion to some place up the Thames, to 
Teplow, Marlow, or Henley, let us say, all of 
which may easily be reached by train, you will 
find lovely scenery and everything necessary to 
enable you to pass a thoroughly enjoyable day. 

When you do come to London you will, I hope, 
find that these notes, few and imperfect though 
they be, may help you to have a good time. 
They have been written in view of a summer 
visit. A stay in London in the winter cannot be 
recommended to the ordinary tourist. 


——— =e 


For the Companion. 
THE GREAT SKATING RACE. 


Long Bend Pond was like a mirror. Its shores 
were lined with the Tonsville people. Old Squire 
Tonsvil, who was referee of the great skating 
race, had with due deliberation and sundry raps 
with his long staff walked to the centre of the 
big curve and tested the ice by thundering upon 
it with an iron spike. 

This was unnecessary. All knew that the ice 
was safe. There had been a steady freeze fora 
week. But Squire Tonsvil was a man of conse- 
quence in Tonsville township, and liked to show 
it. 

The place had been named for his father. He 
felt the importance, too, of being chosen referee. 

The squire returned to the shore. 

“Thet ice would hold Noay’s Ark,”’ 
“Um! an’ all the critters tew. 
get on your gliders, an’ line up.”’ 

The boys, who were indicated by a wave of the 
hand, immediately tossed their coats to their 
friends and “lined up’’ opposite a little flag, 
made of a piece of red flannel tied to a wire which 
had been fixed in the ice. 

All Tonsville’s inhabitants were out to see this 
race. Hardly a family lived within ten miles 
which was not in some way related to at least one 
of the ten stalwart, lithe young men who stood, 
with flushed cheeks, bright, eager eyes, and 
bodies poised at the starting line, waiting for the 
signal. 

The race was to be skated over a course five 
miles long, going and coming—two miles and a 
half to the end of Long Bend Pond and return. 
To the winner would be presented a safety bicycle 
of the best manufacture. 

Five of the competitors were brothers—John, 
George, James, Henry and “‘Bob’’ Tracy. John 
was twenty-three years old, and Bob was sixteen ; 
and the others were ‘‘in between.” 

One of the other racers was Jack Hilliard, a 
tall, merry young fellow, just back from college. 
Long Bend Pond lay upon his father’s farm. 
Another was Sam Williams, agile, splendid on a 
rush, but ‘‘short-winded;’’ and the other three 
were Will Walters, Joe Howard and Harvey 
Simms. 

The Tracy boys were all fine specimens of 
active young manhood. Henry and Bob were 
young giants; Henry was six feet and one inch 
in his stocking-feet. Bob was one inch shorter. 

All the Tracy boys were fond of one another, 
but Henry and Bob were inseparable. ‘Fling a 
stone at Bob,’’ the neighbors said, ‘‘and you’ll hit 
Henry.”’ The best of feeling, for that matter, 
prevailed among all the contestants. 

With one hand Squire Tonsvil held a huge red 
bandana handkerchief at arm’s-length, while 
with the other he held his timepiece, which he 
regarded intently. 

Suddenly the handkerchief fluttered and 
dropped. Before the stentorian ‘‘Go!’’ from the 
squire had reached the air, ten figures were 
gliding swiftly a dozen yards away. 

The spectators, silent before, set up a great 
shout. Each competitor had so many friends on 
the bank that nothing but a medley of yells could 
be heard. 

Sam Williams, with a splendid rush, skimmed 
by the others, who, though going at a fast pace, 
were skating steadily. Williams’s friends howled 
with delight. 

The cheering proved too much for Will Walters, 
Joe Howard and Harvey Simms. It excited 
them to undue effort at the start. They forged 
ahead, too, and before half a mile was covered 
they were abreast of Sam. 

Except for the sharp ring of the skates on the 
ice, everything was silent. The shouts of the 
anxious friends at the starting-point were now 
hushed. The skaters were out of sight at the 
bend. 

Straggling a little now, the racers made no 
noise. All their energies were needed in their 
work. They had no breath to spare. With 
bended bodies they swung steadily forward, with 
long, muscular strokes. 


he said. 
Um! you boys 
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Once only a little excitement was caused. Sam 
Williams, still going at a faster pace than was 
wise, caught his skate point in a protruding twig. 
He fell heavily and slid several yards. 

He was on his feet in an instant, and with a 
forced rush reached his former place at the head. 
The fall, however, had hurt his knee; and that, 
combined with the exhaustion produced by his 
sudden spurt, was fatal to his chances. He was 
winded when the turning point was reached. 

In response to cheers and ‘‘catcalls’’ of those 

gathered at this point, Williams called up all his 
force and forged ahead for about a hundred 
yards more. 
” ‘But “Steady and sure”’ is a better motto than 
«‘Make haste.’ It was but a short time after this 
before the Tracy boys and Jack Hilliard, who 
had never varied their fast but steady stroke, 
came on in a bunch, each stroke sending them 
nearer and nearer the four struggling skaters at 
the front. 

These four were going now as fast as they 
could, and with breath coming and going in 
gasps, bodies bent low, and arms swinging, were 
skimming with great swiftness over the ice 
toward the goal, which was now about two miles 
away. 

Nearer and nearer came the racers to the 
starting-point. They were now “bunched.” At 
a distance it could not be seen who was ahead. 

Suddenly out of the group darted three tall 
figures, closely followed by three more. 

Now the skates glinted and gleamed, and across 
the pond to the silent, expectant watchers—who, 
with too great eagerness, had crowded across the 
point marking the start—came 
the swift, soft sound of the 
skates as they touched the ice. 

Sam Williams, Joe Howard, 
Will Waltersand Harvey Simms, 
the four who had rushed at the 
start, were falling farther and 
farther back with each second. 
They became aware that the 
race, to them, was lost, and were 
making no attempt to win it 
now. 

As the flying group came 
closer, Jack Hilliard, in his 
gaudy college jersey, could be 
seen in the lead, while close 
enough behind him to touch him 
were Bob and Henry Tracy. 
John, George and James Tracy 
were ten feet farther back. 

Just when Jack, Henry and 
Bob—for it was evident that one 
of them would win—were skating 
their best, and calling up that 
wonderful thing called ‘‘second 
wind,”’ the crowd began to fall 
back. They had discovered that 
they were covering the line. 

The skaters were almost upon 
them. Henry had drawn a little ahead of Jack, 
when suddenly, with body bent almost double, 
Bob glided between them and took the lead. 

Then a startling thing occurred. The crowd 
was dissolving like smoke in a wind; and as the 
last group broke and ran, a little girl not more 
than five years old was left standing, unnoticed, 
holding by a rope a low sled. She had been 
overlooked in the general scramble. Unmoving, 
unconscious that she was in deadly danger, she 
gazed calmly at the three skaters who were 
almost upon her. 

Bob, in his bent position, did not see her. All 
his concentrated force and attention were in his 
legs. 

A little gasping cry from Henry, who said 
afterward, ‘“‘I wonder now where I got the wind 
from,’’ warned Bob, who quickly raised his head. 

He was too close to turn. He could not stop. 
The crowd on shore were setting up a tardy cry. 
It looked as if he must crash into the child. She 
began to laugh, for her mind still realized no 
danger. 

Quick as thought, Bob stooped, caught the child 
in his arms and raised her up. Then he sprang 
desperately into the air in an endeavor to clear 
the sled, but caught his toe in the dangling rope, 
and went down like a shot. 

While he was in the air he made an agile turn 
which brought him down heavily upon his back. 
This saved the child, who hugged close to his 
breast. 

Like an arrow he slid, head first, with his 
burden, stunned and bruised, across the line—the 
winner. 

Behind him ell was confusion. Jack and Henry 
had swerved slightly to one side, just in time to 
take “‘croppers’” over the sled, which was flung 
by Bob’s fall directly in front of their skates. 

Henry went first. After him, and on top, went 
Jack ; and then—it was so sudden that they could 
not escape the general downfall—in a bunch went 
the three Tracy boys. 

For a moment before they crawled out, ruefully 
feeling their bruises, it looked like an immense 
mound of clothing which had sprouted innumer- 
able arms and legs. Upon regaining their feet 
their first action was to congratulate Bob upon 
his presence of mind and his success. 

Squire Tonsvil presented the bicycle to blushing 
Bob, amid the cheers of the crowd. He aptly 
expressed the opinion of all the spectators when 
he said : 


“Bob, my dear boy—um! It gives me—upon 


my word, I feel honored—in presenting to you 








this here new-fangled ridin’-wheel, that you have 
so well won. Um! And I also wish to say, 
voicin’ the crowd, that we all admire your quick 
wit, quick ‘gliders,’ and your pluck. Um! Take 


it and be happy !”’ Henry D. Morrison. 


For the Companion. 
THE WORLD BEFORE 
COLUMBUS. 


Four centuries ago the main features of the 
earth and its relations to other members of the 
solar system were the same as now. For ages 
the world had been the home of man; but his 
knowledge of his home, down to the time of 
Columbus, was meagre. 

The discovery of America and its various 
results are perhaps the most splendid illustration 
in human history of the powers and the triumphs 
of the human mind. 

These triumphs sprang from great experiments 
that were based upon the theories of the philoso- 
phers of the fifteenth and of earlier centuries. 
They were not accidental, unsought gains. They 
resulted from the previous gradual increase of 
human knowledge concerning the globe itself. 

The discovery of America was the natural 
result of all that had preceded it in the nature of 
experiment and speculation. 


The story of how European thinkers and | 


navigators were led to the discovery of our 
Continent is briefly this : 
From remotest ages an overland trade existed 





|only remained: to overcome the effects of his | 
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by this commerce. When the Roman Empire | 
was broken up and the modern nations began to | 
arise, then Alexandria, Venice, Florence, Genoa, | 
Marseilles, Cadiz and Lisbon became the markets 
of that Western world, just as to-day Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore and | 
New Orleans are the markets of this Western | 
world. 

Civilized Europe was powerless to restore the | 
old highways of trade with Asia. There was 
between Italy, Spain, Portugal, France and 
England no unity of feeling sufficient to create a 
commercial campaign against the ‘unspeakable | 
Turk.” A lofty religious enthusiasm, finding | 
expression in more than thirty Crusades, had | 
failed to dislodge him. He was a force which | 
Europe could not remove. Therefore one course | 


blockade. 

The Turk’s imposition of high taxes on traders 
seeking to convey their merchandise westward 
caused bankruptcy in the great commercial 
houses of the cities along the Mediterranean. | 
The increase in price of the various commodities | 
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the size and the character of the world. Its form 
had been conceived as cubical, because the cube 
is a perfect figure; as cylindrical, because the 
horizon is an are and the world is flat and deep; 
as globular, because a globe is perfect at every 
point; as flat and floating on the waters, because 
everybody could see that it is so. 

Some said it was supported by pillars erected 
by the prayers of the good; or by roots which 
grew out of the sea; or on elephants who took 
their stand upon a huge tortoise who swam 
slowly over the surface of the ocean. 

Some said the earth was at the centre of the 
universe, because the world was made for man, 
and the Garden of Eden was the centre of the 
world, and the Holy Land contained fhe Garden 
of Eden. 

Again, the earth was conceived as about eight 
thousand miles in diameter, and surrounded by 
an oceanic river which forever flowed from the 
garden of the gods. Indescribable monsters lay 
forever on the surface of an impassable sea, and 
where once had floated the Islands of the Blessed 
now extended treacherous waters too fearful to 


|so long imported from the East placed them | look upon. 


| 
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Bob stooped and 


between Asia and Europe. This trade was by 
river, by caravans, by inan-carriage. It took the 
general course of that cordon of great cities now 
lying between Calcutta and Madrid. The rivers 
of India, the great inland seas, such as the Azof, 
the Caspian, the Black Sea, the Arabian, and the 
Mediterranean were the natural, because the 
easiest, highways of commerce. Because these 
ancient lines of transportation and travel were 
cut’ or blockaded by the Mohammedan enemies 
of the European nations, a new route was sought 
for trade between Europe and India. In the 
course of this search America was discovered. 

To-day the trade by caravan and river in 
interior Asia represents the continuation of the 
old commerce which had for ages steadily poured 
Eastern goods westward. That trade of the world 
before Columbus may be likened to the trade 
now existing between Europe and the United 
States which centres in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans. If 
European trade with these five cities were 
suddenly stopped, would not the merchants of 
these ports cry out against the interruption ? 
Would not every effort be made either to remove 
the causes of the blockade or to overcome its 
effects ? 

Suppose an unexpected discovery of huge 
importance were then made by those seeking a 
new way for the interrupted trade. From this 
discovery might come such commercial, inter- 
national, and intellectual changes as would affect 
greatly the course of human history. 

For centuries the Asio-European trade had 
followed the line of least resistance along the 
latitudes of Calcutta, Alexandria, Madrid. But 
suddenly a barrier was thrown across this line at 
Constantinople. The Turks captured that city in 
1453; they also took possession of Asia Minor. 
They controlled Arabia. Soon Persia was under 
their influence; for Mohammedanism, a greater 
force than the Turk, was at work. 

Nearly all of the peoples of that vast region 
between the Hoogly and the Levant; from 
Calcutta to Constantinople, from Constantinople 
to Alexandria; all down the northern coasts of 


Africa and including Grenada, that fair portion | 


of Spain, accepted the creed of Mohammed and 
proceeded to turn the world upside down. The 





| and of men-carriers. 


beyond the reach of the consumers in the West. | 
It was necessary for Europe to do business with | 
Asia along some other way than by an overland | 
journey. 

This necessity led directly to the discovery of 
America. 

As soon as the ancient route of trade from 
Calcutta to Lisbon was closed, England arose 
from the inferior position in which a great 
monopoly had confined her. 
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The Asiatic trade overland had tor ages een | 
controlled by the peoples of the Graeco-Latin 
race, by the merchants and princes of southern 
Europe. Northern Europe, chiefly inhabited | 
by the people of the Teutonic race, had never | 
participated directly in this traffic. 

English ships had not been allowed a share | 
of the carrying trade of the Mediterranean. | 
Northern Europe was regarded as the land of | 
Cimmerian darkness. From Homer to the time | 
of Columbus that land had been described by | 
some writers as occupied by monsters, by wild | 
beasts and by yet wilder men. } 

Southern Europe was the land of civilization. | 
There Roman law had sprung up, the arts had | 
heen fostered for ages, science had armed man- | 
kind with knowledge. | 

In 1470 Venice had printed twenty-eight hun- 
dred and thirty-five books, Rome nine hundred | 
and twenty-five, Paris seven hundred and fifty- 
one, Strasburg five hundred and twenty-six, 
London one hundred and thirty, Oxford seven. | 
The entire population of England was no greater 
than that of the United States at the outbreak of 
the War of the Revolution. The Teutonic | 
peoples were far behind their neighbors, the 
Latin nations to the south. 

By the interruption and the cessation of the | 
overland trade with Asia, new economic privileges 
accrued to northern Europe. If there could no 
longer be trade over land, there might be trade 
over sea. Ships could take the place of camels 


Asia might be reached by water. The Turks 
might be left behind and the people of Europe 
obtain their customary supplies by new routes. 

This simple and natural reasoning about the 
difficulties of the time bore immediate results. 
No longer could the merchants and the seamen 
of the Mediterranean monopolize the main profits 
of a world-commerce. To them the terrors of 
the sea were as great as to the Teutonic seamen 
who dwelt in fearful darkness. France, Great | 
Britain, Holland, as these countries then were, | 
might build ships and send their Cartiers, their 





A few bold thinkers affirmed, though with 
caution, for the authorities in Church and State 
received such notions unkindly, that the earth is 
everywhere navigable; that China or Cathay 
could be reached by a few days’ sail towards the 


west. If the world were round, this bold theory 


| was worth testing, for the maps of the world, 


such as that one on the wall of the Campo Santo 
in Pisa, said to have been painted in 1439, showed 
the coast of Asia as the eastern edge of the 
world, and the coast of Europe 
as the western edge. If the 
world were round, and the sea 
lay between these two edges of 
the world, Asia could be reached 
by sailing westwards. 

Imbued with confidence in this 
theory, Columbus at last sailed 
for Asia. To his dying day he 
rested serenely in the faith that 
he had found it. 

Da Gama took a southerly 
course, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope and found Asia. 

Magellan sailed in a south- 
westerly direction, doubled Cape 
Horn and found the same Asia. 

The shape and size of the 
world were thus discovered by 
experiment. 

England at once seized the 
opportunity of the hour. Her 
ships soon visited Asia and 
America. The Teutonic peoples, 
though they lived in the tradi- 
tions of Cimmerian darkness, 
were soon to carry over the 
world the true light of know- 
ledge, that found expression in 
language, in customs, in laws, and in the civil 
institutions of the New World. 

Francis Newton THORPE. 


Oe 
For the Companion. 


COMFORTABLE LETTERS. 


A boy once said he could not write home because 
his shoes pinched him. He was a much more 
comfortable correspondent than the rosy-cheeked 
girl who delighted to send to her afflicted parents 
a full account of all her aches and pains. 

Don’t write of every trifling little worry that 
pinches your heart. Don’t make your letters “do 
instead of crying.’’ Write cheerful letters; send 
the good news, that your friend may feel the 
warmth and brightness of your life. 

Eugénie de Guérin writes to the friend who has 


| not answered her letters, ‘“Take this little icicle of 
| silence off from my heart.”’ 


Let us have the kindness and courtesy to answer 
our friends’ letters, and above all, our home 
letters. A good woman once said that the wash- 
ing seemed so much easier when her son’s letter 


|}came Monday morning; and if the letter did not 
| come, how heavy the work seemed. 


Do not confide too much to your letters. ‘“Writ- 
ten words are always there,"’ and in years to 
come this letter may blazon to the loud winds the 
secrets of your heart. 

It is always discourteous to use poor paper and 
pale ink, or to write in haste an illegible hand. 
A gentleman was once boasting that he could 


| write nineteen letters before breakfast, but his 


daughter said it would take nineteen years to read 
them. 

Bismarck complains of ‘Jack, my dear,”’ 
as he used to call his friend, Motley, that his 
handwriting resembled ‘‘crow’s feet,’’ ‘‘and mine, 
too,’’ he adds with simplicity. But the wit, the 


| good sense, and warm, generous friendship of 


these crow’s feet gave them value. 
A comfortable letter is one that brings your 
friend before you as with hand-clasp, voice and 


| Cabots and their Hudsons over the black water. | sinile. It is to one of these letters that Cowper 


Obscure men suddenly became mighty. Three | 
plain sailors, Columbus, Da Gama and Magellan, 
would soon rise to the pinnacle of fame, just as | 


economic effect of this change was the stoppage | at all times of the world, plain men and women 


of the trade with Asia. 


Great cities, fostered by that trade, had sprung | duty, perform that duty when the hour strikes. 


up along the shores of the Mediterranean. Tyre 
and Sidon in the olden time had subsisted by it. 
Athens, and Rome herself, had been strengthened 


who are prepared by previous training to do a 


The world, as well as America, is another | 
name for Opportunity. | 
For ages men had speculated as to the form, | 


refers when writing to Lady Hesketh. 

“Thou dear, comfortable cousin, whose letters 
have this property peculiarly their own, that I 
expect them without trembling, and never find 
anything in them that does not give me pleasure, 


| for which, therefore, I would take nothing in 


exchange that the world can give me, save and 
except—your own company.” 
FRANCES Bennett CALLAWAY. 
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TIDES. 


Learn the causes of tides. 

Why do they not always occur at the same hour? 

Are they everywhere of the same height? Why? 

What are ‘spring’ tides? ‘‘Neap” tides? Their causes? 
Are there tides on any bodies of fresh water? Explain, 
Where does the water go when the tide is “out?” 

Are tides useful in any way? 





For the Companion. 


THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD BOY. 
A True Incident. 


Through a tangle of purple heather, 
Where a wimpling burn ran deep, 
A lad in his Highland bonnet, 
Came driving a flock of sheep. 


But ere they had reachéd its border, 
Half hidden in shining moss, 

Where the sheep-walk sloped to the shallows 
At which they were used to cross— 


The flock in their silly shyness, 
Turned suddenly startled back, 

Because in the path before them, 
Right over the beaten track, 


A sketcher sat with her easel, 
So busy she had not stirred ; 

And the noise of the hoofs that pattered 
Behind her, she had not heard. 


“Haud oot 0’ my gait!’ the shepherd 
Brawled lustily from the steep— 
“Haud oot o’ my gait! ye scatte: 
And frighten awa’ the sheep.” 


From the coppice a liveried gillie 
ages suddenly to his side— 

“To whom do ye speak sae rudely ?” 
With a tone of rebuke he cried. 


“Why sure, to the leddy yonder, 
Who has na’ the sense to know 

She’s blockin’ the sheep-walk sairly— 
An’ sir, ye maun tell her so.” 


“T tell her ?—Why lad, yon lady 

Is the grandest you've ever seen : 
Her home is Balmoral Castle, 

And she is the English Queen !” 


“Weel, how could J ken her ?”—queried 
The boy, with a captious frown ; 
“Why dinna she hold her skepter— 
Why could na’ she wear her crown ?” 
MARGARET J, PRESTON, 
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For the Companion. 
THE UNSEEN GOD. 


Doctor Jameson, who for many years was a 
missionary among the Canadian Indians, said 
lately of them: 

“God is real to them in a way which is start- 
ling even to white men who profess Christianity. 
Old Langachnu, the chief, for instance, met me 
on my last visit with an account of his life since 
I had seen him. 

«In April,’ he said, ‘God froze my seed in the 
ground. But a white ranchman gave me some 
seed, and now we are friends. That is why God 
froze my seed, that I should gain a friend. On 
the first day of June God sent a great flood. My 
pony was drowned. I do not know yet why He 
drowned my pony. In July God was pleased 
with Langachu. He thought, ‘I will give the old 
man a happy day.’’ He sent my son to me. I 
had not seen him for five years.’ 

“There is something almost irreverent to the 
mind of the white man,”’ added the missionary, 
‘in the Indian’s calm confidence that the 
Almighty directed the freezing of his seed and 
the drowning of his horse. But is he not, after 
all, nearer the truth than we, who would seek no 
cause for such events further back than the 
weather, or the working of some natural law ?”’ 

Travellers through the rural portions of France 
are struck by the universal custom among the 
peasantry of returning thanks to God for every 
mercy shown to them, little as well as great. 

The walls of the churches are covered with 
votive offerings and inscriptions, touching in 
their fervor and simplicity. 

Here, for instance, the visitor will see a rudely 
carved ship, and beneath, “Louis and Jean V—— 
humbly thank the Lord-for rescue from shipwreck 
July 12, 18—.” 

Here is hung up a baby’s worn shoe, and beside 
it are the words, ‘‘Marie will be a cripple no 
longer. Her mother praises God who has done 
this thing for her.”’ 

White marble tablets with gilded lettering are 
common. The brief inscriptions upon them are 
sometimes intelligible only to the donor and to 
God. 

Here are one or two: ‘In gratitude for a signal 
mercy, August 8, 1881.”’ 

“Jesus saved me from beggary, May, 1876.” 

“Blind for three years. The Lord has given 
me sight.”’ 

One happy bride has enclosed a spray of orange 
blossoms, and hung it up in the old Breton 
cathedral at Vannes, with the words, ‘‘He heard 
my prayer.”’ 

It is more natural for these demonstrative people 
to express gratitude than for us. But do we have 
the feeling itself ? 

Are we sure when the cataract is removed from 
the eye, or the fever is gone, whether we owe our 
thanks to the doctor or to some beneficent Power 
beyond, Who, we hope, in a vague, indefinite way, 
watches over us for our good ? 

When the Lord sent Cornelius to find the man 
who should help his soul in its strait, He did not 
say, “‘Somewhere in Joppa is a man who can 
speak of Me.’’ He knew just where Peter was. 


He knew the tanner, and his little flat-roofed 
house by the sea-shore, just as He knows the boy 
who reads this, and understands every need of 
his daily life. 
——_+-@-2—__—__ 
ROBBING AN EAGLE’S NEST. 


Mr. Grohman, an Englishman, was passing his 
annual vacation in the Tyrol, when he was told 
that a pair of golden eagles had been ravaging 
| one of the valleys, and were supposed to have 
| their eyry on a certain mountain-side. At the 
| first opportunity he secured the services of several 
wood-cutters, and started before daylight, meaning, 
if possible, to secure the young bird which was 
believed to be then in the nest. They ascended 
the mountain, and on looking over the edge of the 





— | perpendicular cliff could see a ledge about a hun- 


dred feet below them. The party consisted of 
nine men, including Mr. Grohman. One of them 
remained at the top, while the other eight lowered 
themselves to the ledge by means of a rope. 


Here they fastened the fifty-fathom half-inch 
rope to the stump of a tree, fixed a block of wood 
against the edge of the cliff for the rope to run 
over, fastened an iron hook in a crevice of the 
rocks, and prepared to lower Mr. Grohman to the 
eyry, which could be seen far below them. 

A strong leather belt was fastened round his 
waist, with an iron ring in front through which the 
rope passed. To the end of the rope a stout piece 
of wood was knotted, and on this Mr. Grohman 
seated himself astraddle. 

With a rifle on his back, a revolver in his pocket, 
a big knife in his belt, and a long pole in his hands, 
he was ready to start. Five men took hold of the 
rope, while the other two lay flat upon the rocks, 
rifles in hand, om | over the edge of the cliff. 
If the old birds should attack the intruder, his life 
would depend on those two rifles. 

He had been on such expeditions before, but as 
he swung off into space, the prodigious height had 
at first a sort of eens effect upon his mind. 
Little by little the feeling wore off, and soon he 
was really enjoying the sensation of hanging on a 
rope scarcely bigger than a man’s finger over an 
abyss nearly a thousand feet in depth. 

The descent lasted ten or fifteen minutes. Then 
he found himself opposite the eagles’ ledge, and 
jerked the signal-line. He was ten or twelve feet 
from the ledge, but with his pole, which had a 
hook at one end, he was able to draw himself in, 
and presently was gy | cautiously over the 
edge of the nest, which, to his astonishment, con- 
tained not one eaglet, but two. 

One of them, not without some lively efforts, he 
put into the canvas bag which he had brought for 
the purpose; the other he finally managed to 
secure by running a noose over its feet. e tied 
the bag to the signal-cord, arranged himself upon 
his wooden seat, took the second bird in his left 
hand, and gave the signal. 

The men on the ledge above, contrary to instruc- 
tions, gave a vigorous pull, which wrenched the 
pole out of Mr. Grohman’s hands, and sent him 
away from the cliff at a frightful pace. The retro- 
grade movement was likely to dash him against 
the rock with deadly force. 

There was but one — to do, and he had pres- 
ence of mind enough to do it. He tilted the upper 
part of his body backward, and his legs forward, 
and struck the rock with his feet, with no worse 
result than a paralyzed feeling in his legs, anda 
twitching sensation in his back and loins. 

Just then a dark object flashed past him, so near 
that he felt the rush of air produced by its fall. 
He supposed it to be a stone; but presently he 
perceived that instead of being drawn upward, he 
was quite stationary. One hour passed, then two 
hours, and still he swung there at the end of the 
rope. The day was far advanced; the old eagles 
were likely to return at any minute. To add to his 
misfortunes, a sharp thunder-storm came on, 
wetting him to the skin, and nearly blinding him 
with lightning. 

At last, when he had hung thus between heaven 
and earth for more than three hours, he felt a tug 
upon the rope, and in fifteen minutes was at the 
~~: with his two prizes. 

t turned out that the falling object was the block 
over which the rope had run. This it was necessary 
to replace, lest the rope should be cut by the sharp 
edge of the rock, and the long delay had been 
occasioned by the necessity of sending the one 
man at the top down to the base of the peak to fell 
a eens tree, and make a second block. 

Tle was returning with the block when the 
thunder-shower overtook him. A flash of lightning 
struck a boulder close by, and threw him senseless 
to the ground. If the . eo had struck him 
instead of the boulder, Mr. Grohman’s situation 
would have been serious indeed. Probably the 
whole party would have starved to death. 
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HOW THE SULTAN IS FED. 


The author of “The Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe” describes the present Sultan of Turkey 
as leading a very simple life. He came to the 
throne in 1876, without any agency of his own, and 
almost against his own will, after living for many 
years in retirement, and no doubt finds the trap- 
pings of royalty something of a burden. When it 
is said that he lives simply, however, the word 
must be understood as applying to his personal 
habits rather than to his official surroundings and 
expenditures. Thus it is estimated that more than 
six thousand persons are fed every day at his 
Dolma Bagtche Palace when he is there. The 
Treasurer of the Household has a pretty heavy 
burden upon his shoulders. 


There is a regularly organized force of buyers, 
each charged with the purchase of certain supplies 
for the palace. One man’s duty is to buy fish; and 
to do this for six thousand persons is no light 
undertaking in a city which has no great markets. 
About ten tons a week are required, and to secure 
this some twenty men are kept busy. 

Nearly eighteen thousand pounds of bread are 
eaten daily, and all this is baked in enormous ovens 
at some distance from the palace. Of course a 
large force of bakers is required, as well as another 
large force of buyers and carriers of flour and 

e 


uel. 
The Sultan’s own food is prepared by one man 
and his aids, and no others touch it. It is cooked 
in silver vessels, and when done each kettle is 
sealed by a slip of paper and a stamp. This stamp 
is broken in the presence of the Sultan by the High 
Chamberlain, who takes one spoonful of each 
kettle before the Sultan tastes it—as a safeguard 
my: poison. 

he food is almost always served to the Sultan in 
the same dishes in which it has been cooked. If 
this dish is of one of the baser metals it is set in a 
geen bell-shaped holder, the handle of which is 
held by a slave while the Sultan eats. Each kettle 
is a course, and is served with bread and a kind of 
ae, which is held on a golden tray by another 
Slave. 

The Sultan never uses a plate. He takes all his 
food from the little kettles, and never uses a table 
and rarely a knife or fork. A spoon, his bread, 
pancake, or fingers are far handier. 

Nearly a ton of rice a day is required for the 
inevitable pilaf, together with six hundred pounds 





of sugar, and an equal amount of coffee, to say 
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nothing of the other groceries, fruit, vegetables 
and meat. 

That there is enormous waste and extravagance 
in the kitchens is almost a matter of course; it is 
said that enough is thrown away daily to feed a 
hundred families. But such waste is not confined 
toa Turkish royal household, and might be found 
in kitchens nearer home. The surplus is gathered 
up by the beggars, with whom Constantinople 
abounds, and what still remains is eaten by the 
scavenger dogs. 
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For the Companion. 


CONSECRATION. 


Though Fate my own name had decreed 
ey ey high enrolled, 
The human heart is one indeed, 
My own heart’s throbbing life hath told ; 
And while that heart beats free and bold, 
To thee, O sorrowing world, I'll live, 
Leaving the laurel-leaf and gold i 
All, all is thine I have to give! 
Though Love with measureless rich meed 
Of light and warmth my life enfold, 
Could I forget thy bitter need 
Sad world, whose unkissed iips are cold ¢ 
Poor world, like unkinged Lear of old, 
Can Love thy shameful state retrieve, 
Thy oe? heart shall nought withhold !— 
All, all is thine I have to give! 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
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CRUELLY REWARDED. 


“The reward of well-doing is undoubtedly in 
itself,” said a discouraged little lady. “There 
certainly seems to be no outward and visible 
compensation.” The words were spoken in a 
moment of petulance, for she had tried to do her 
best, and the result had proved sadly discomfiting. 
For many years she had lived in a small house in 
the city, and now, after much persuasion, her 
landlord had consented to brighten it with new 
paint and paper. 


“But I can’t take the trouble to select the paper,” 
said he. “If you will do it for me, I’ll settle the 
bills. But first, of course, [’ll give you an estimate 
of what I can afford to pay.” 

The lady was only too glad to do her part; and 
more than that, she was, of course, delighted to 
have the paper just to her liking. So she trudged 
about the city, trying her best to serve both beauty 
and economy. 

She had excellent taste, and by dint of hard 
thought and the wear of good shoe leather, she 
succeeded in bringing about some really lovely 
combinations of color. Then it occurred to her 
that, in the case of her more pretentious rooms, 
she might buy a better paper if she would under- 
take to put it on herself, and thus save the expense 
of workmen. 

At the end of a month, her thought and labor had 
their reward; the house stood clothed in its new 
garments, and everybody pronounced it lovely. 
As for its mistress, she was sadly tired, but she 
had kept within the sum allotted her, and felt that 
she had succeeded generally like a very Napoleon 
of house-furnishers. She was satisfied. 

Then it happened that the landlord dropped in to 
look things over. 

“Well, well!” he ejaculated, after an inspection 
of the three floors, “this does beat all. You only 
laid out what I told you, and you’ve made it over 
into a new house.” 

“We think it’s pretty,” said the lady, modestly, 
yet with pride. 

A sudden thought had struck the landlord. His 
face grew very grave. 

“Ill tell you what it is, Mrs. M——,” said he. 
“This house is improved. It’s three times as 
desirable as it was.’ 

“Ten times, to me,” said she, innocently. 

“Well, then, I’m very sorry, but the fact is I 
must raise your rent!” 
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PATHETIC FAREWELL. 


Jacques Jasmin, a barber and poet of France, 
began life in extreme poverty. That the pathetic 
events of such a childhood must have sunk into 
his soul may be guessed from one incident which, 
in after years, he set down in his “‘Recollections.” 
His grandfather, when too old and infirm to solicit 
alms, quietly made arrangements to be carried to 
an almshouse, in order that he might no longer 
burden the family. Jasmin says: 


I was then ten years old. I was playing in the 
square with my companions, girded with a wooden 
sword, and I was king; but suddenly a dreadful 
spectacle disturbed my royalty. I saw an old man 
in an arm-chair borne along by several persons. 
The bearers approached, and I recognized my own 
grandfather. In my grief, I saw only him. 

I ran up to him in tears, threw myself on his 
neck, and kissed him. He returned my embrace, 
and wept. 

“O grandfather,” said I, “where are you going? 
Why are you leaving our home?” 

“My child,” said he, “I am going to the alms- 
house, where all the Jasmins die.” 

He again embraced me, closed his eyes, and was 
carried away. We followed him for some time 
under the trees, and then I abandoned my play 
and returned home, full of sorrow. 

In five days the dear old man quietly breathed his 
last. His wallet was hung up on its usual nail in the 
home, but it was never used again. One of the 
bread-winners had departed, and the family was 
,oorer than ever. On that Monday I knew and 

elt for the first time that we were very poor. 
Fortune came to me years after, but for some of 
those I loved she came too late. 
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HER COMPLAINT. 


“What complaint was it that carried off Susan 
Peevy?” inquired one of the residents of Apple 
Ridge, who had been away for six weeks, during 
which time the death he mentioned had occurred. 
“I don’t call it th’t Susan hed any reg’lar com- 
plaint,” replied Cyrus Peevy, uncle of the deceased, 
in a meditative tone.. “Ef ye was t’ set aout t’ give 
it any name, ye’d be pooty well put'to ’t, seems ’s 
ef; thet is, *thaout ye was t’ say th’t she died o’ 
sympathizin’ friends. Thet’s *baout my idee!” 


“Lawzee, Uncle Cyrus!” exclaimed his aston- 
ished listener. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean jest ’baout as I say,” replied Mr. Peevy, 
dryly. “Susan had kind o’ shakin’ an’ flushin’ 
spelis, what th’ doctor called ‘intermiddlin’ fever,’ 
I b’lieve; but there wa’n’t much th’ matter w’th 
her, except th’ hot weather’d made her kind 0’ 
ailin’ an’ dragged aout. 

“Well, th’ fust day th’ doctor come—m’ wife was 
stoppin’ there, t’ kind o’ hearten Susan up, an’ she 
see Susan was set on havin’ th’ doctor, so she had 
him called—he found that whole possy o’ women 
folks fr’m th’ Corner, settin’ an’ standil.’ raound in 
Susan’s bedroom. 

“Ann Bascomb she was sayin’ as th’ doctor went 
in, ‘Sary’s husband’s cousin was took percisely 
this way; he died in less’n a week fr’.n th’ day he 
come daown w’th it.’ 








“*Poor Susan!’ says Hetty Fitch. ‘You’ve got 
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jest th’ look in your eyes th’t my husband’s brother- 
n-law by his fust wife had; he passed away ’fore 
anybody re’lized ’twas a ser’ous sickness.’ 

“Th’ doctor, he tried to hush ’em up, but sakes 
alive! Susan had got her mind jest chock full o’ 
what they’d told her, an’ she was daownright 
vexed when th’ doctor spoke hopeful o’ her case, 
seems ’s ef. They’d come in ev’ry day, them 
women would. M’ wife wouldn’t let ’em int’ th’ 
room wher’ Susan was; but they set in th’ fore- 
room, an’ talked s’ laoud ’t Susan couldn’t miss o’ 
hearin’ what they said, noways. 

“She seemed t’ feel real pleased t’ know haow 
they all spoke, an’ | cal’late ’twas as much t’ show 
’em ’t she had *preciated their remarks as anythin’ 
th’ she died. She was allus an obligin’ creatur’, 
Susan was, an’ grateful. I cal’late ef she hadn't 
*ve had quite s’ many neighbors an’ s’ much sym- 
pathy, she’d ’ve been alive t’day !” 
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TOO PUNCTUAL. 


The Hindu places a clock in his show-rooms, not 
because he ever desires to know what the hour is, 
but because a clock is a foreign curiosity. Instead, 
therefore, of contenting himself with one good 
clock, he will perhaps have a dozen in one room. 
They are signs of his wealth, but they do not add 
to his comfort, for he is so indifferent to time that 
he measures it by the number of bamboo-lengths 
the sun has travelled above the horizon. 


In the country police stations, where the European 
division of the hours is observed, time is measured 
by placing in a tub of water a copper pot in which 
a small hole has been bored. It is supposed that it 
will take one hour for the water to leak into the 
pot so as to fill and sink it. When the policeman 
sees that the pot has disappeared he strikes the 
hour on a bell-like gong. If he is smoking or 
dozing, the copper pot may have disappeared 
several minutes before he discovers the fact—but 
the hour is when he strikes the gong. 

A writer in Temple Bar, from wkeee article we 
have gleaned, tells an amusing story to illustrate 
the Hindu’s indifference in this regard. 

When the railway was first opened in a new part 
of India, it took a long time and many bitter 
experiences to convince the natives that a train 
always started on time. Shortly after the opening 
of the new line, a Deputy Commissioner sent his 
native servant with his letter-bag to put on board 
the mail-car. Presently the man returned with the 
bag, having missed the train. 

“You had not half a mile to go, and you knew 
that the train left the station at three o’clock,” said 
the angry commissioner. 

“Yes, truly,” answered the native, inan aggrieved 
tone; “but, sahib, when it strikes three here, the 
train goes from there!” 

Such sharp practice the native had never known 
before, and he did not think it creditable to the 
company. 

—_————<9oe—___—_ 


MOUNTAIN-MAKING. 


Visitors to Mount Washington can hardly have 
failed to notice in several places by the side of the 
road leading from the Glen to the summit curiously 
bent and twisted rocks, some of which strikingly 
resemble layers of rumpled cloth. The evidence 
which the forms of these rocks furnish of the 
action of some tremendous pressure in long past 
times, which was able to bend and fold the layers 
of the earth’s crust, is of a kind that appeals to the 
eye and mind of the most uninstructed observer. 


The geologist sees in the mountains themselves 
far grander proofs of the might of those forces of 
disturbance that have broken and corrugated the 
rocky shell of the globe. 

The effectiveness of the slow contraction, which 
the earth has undergone as its interior has grad- 
ually cooled off, in upheaving and deforming its 
surface, has recently been beautifully illustrated 
by the experiments of the French geologist, 
Professor A. Daubrée. 

He took a distended ball of caoutchoue made to 
imitate the form of the earth, slightly flattened at 
the poles, and covered it with a layer of beeswax. 
Then the ball was allowed to contract a little. 
Immediately the beeswax surface was thrown into 
folds, and fractured, and upheaved in some places 
and depressed in others, the effect being to produce 
a striking resemblance to the surface of the earth 
with its mountains and valleys and vast beds of 
broken and tilted rocks. 

So in a few minutes, by this ingenious experi- 
ment, a geological history of the earth in miniature 
can be enacted, and while watching it, with the aid 
of a little imagination, we may Sehold some of 
those mighty processes which, acting through 
millions of years, have gradually brought our 
planet into the condition in which we see it to-day. 
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EXPENSIVE OATMEAL. 


An elderly gentleman whose habit of over-eating 
at unseasonable hours induced frequent attacks of 
dyspepsia, went to a large and fashionable South- 
ern hotel to spend the month of March, by the 
advice of the popular physician who ministered to 
his ailments. 


The gentleman was not fond of spending money 
lavishly under any circumstances, and the expense 
of the trip weighed upon his mind to such an 
extent before his departure from home, that his 
friends were by no means surprised to see him 
back again at the end of ten days. 

“Did you have a good time down there?” asked 
an acquaintance who met him on the street a day 
or two after his return. “Seems to me you’re 
looking rather poorly.” 

“Poorly!” groaned the dyspeptic. “You'd better 
say poor! Thirty dollars for oatmeal gruel; that 
is what I’ve had to pay, sir, where I’ve been!” 

“What in the world do you mean?” asked the 
other, much mystified. 

“Why, I mean just this,” grumbled the sufferer. 
“The night I got there I ate a fairly good supper, 
and the next morning I came down with one of my 
dyspepsia attacks, and I never ate another thing 
but oatmeal gruel for the six days I was in that 
place. And they wouldn’t take a cent off the bill, 
not a cent, sir! So I packed my things and started 
for home. It was the most outrageous experience 
of my life!” he concluded, turning pale at the very 
recollection of his wrongs. 

“I wanted to ask him if it was good oatmeal, at 
that price,” said the friend, telling the story after- 
ward to his wife, “but I didn’t quite dare!” 
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NO BUSINESS THERE. 
There had been a quarrel at a fair in Ireland. 
One man had been killed in the mélée, and another 


man was brought into court charged with man- 
slaughter. 





A doctor who was called as one of the witnesses 
testified, among other things, that the victim’s 
skull was abnormally thin. 

The age oy! was found guilty, and was then 
asked by the judge whether he had anything to 
say for himself. y 

“No, yer Honor,” he answered. “Only I should 
like to ask, ‘Was that a skull for a man to go toa 
fair wid?’” 
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For the Companion. 
WHICH RHYME IS YOURS? 


«Pickles and vinegar, lemons and limes. 
If I studied my tables ninety-five times 
I never could learn ’em—so what is the use! 
I'll ask my mamma to write an excuse.” 
(Pickles and vinegar, lemons and limes, 
Such a bad little gir) needs the sourest of rhymes.) } 


“Sugar and caramels, honey and dates. 
Over and over I’ve bounded the States; 
I’m learning the capital cities by heart, 
Geography’s nice when you get a good start.” 
(Honey and caramels, 

sugar and spice, 
For a good little girl there 

is nothing too nice.) 


2@o— 
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For the Companion. 


TEDDY “BUT WHY.” 


‘“‘Mamina, may I take 
Tessie Gray an apple? 
A big one, mamma, oh 
please! We played philo- 
pena, and she caught 
me.”” 

Expecting the yes he 
thought sure to follow, 
Teddy laid his hand on 
the latch of the cellar 
door. 

“Not this morning, 
dear,’’ said mamma, 
tying on sister Dell’s 
hood. 

“But why?’ 
Teddy, crossly. 

“Oh, fie!’ said grand- 
ma. ‘Who let little But 
Why into this room ?”’ 
and she smiled merrily 
at Teddy. 

“If I don’t take her 
that philopena, all the 
boys will say I’m a mean 
fellow!” cried Teddy. 

**And so you shall take 
her a big apple this noon, 
dear, but the bin is too 
high in front for you to 
reach, and mamma has 
no time now to go down 
cellar.”” 

‘“‘But why can’t I 
reach ?”’ insisted Teddy. 

“It’s plain to see that 
little But Why has our 
Teddy by the ear this 
morning,’’ sighed grand- 
ma, with a comical little 
twinkle in her eyes. 

Teddy slipped down 
cellar. He climbed up the 
front of the apple-bin by 
means of a peach-basket 
upturned on a_ bushel 
measure, and looked over 
at the apples. Oh, such 
quantities of juicy, 
speckled pippins, in spite 
of the fact that they were 
getting rather low; and 
a long wintry sunbeam 
falling aslant them lit up a particular beauty. 

“Reach for that,’’ whispered naughty But Why. 

Teddy reached down, and stretched five eager 
fingers toward the golden apple. Then there was 
a somersault. Teddy’s little red legs whirled 
through the air, and he sat up, rueful and dis- 
mayed, in the middle of the apple-bin. There 
was no climbing out of it. Four stern vertical 
walls frowned on him. So there Teddy sat, 
thinking hard and fast as he winked the stars out 
of his poor little eyes. 

‘Now, darling,’’ said mamma, suddenly appear- | 
ing on the scene, ‘here are your slate and 
speller. 1 think since you are late for school you | 
can do your sums down here. 
I could not think of pulling you out. 


asked 


wait till Uncle John comes.” 


“Yes’m, 


over into the light of the dusty sunbeam he went | house and home. 


to work. 


“Will you please hand me up a dozen apples ?” | 


asked grandma a while after. ‘‘We did not expect 
to have any until Uncle John came.” 
handed them up in shamefaced silence. 


Teddy | catches a rat before to-morrow morning, 


“It’s a lovely apple!’ cried Tessie, as Teddy 
paid his philopena that same afternoon. ‘But 
why were you absent this morning ? is 

“That's just the reason,” laughed Teddy, with 
a very red face. “It was But Why.”’ And sister 
Dell did not tell Tessie who But Why was. 

LILLIAN L. Price. 





For the Companion. 
FOR THE GIRLS. 


Ten that work together 

Whatever the wind or weather; 

One to push and a span to pull, 
Plowing a field of cotton or wool, 

And the driver is wearing a silver hat— 
What do my girlies think of that? 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


A GREAT LITTLE BOY. 


Once there was a little boy who was really too | 
| bold about a good many things. 


Snow 


He could play | 


with Fido till the last bell rang, and not be 
afraid of a tardy mark at school. He could 
forget his rubbers when the snow was thawing, 
without any dread of taking cold, but about one 
thing he was not bold at all. He wouldn’t go 
out after night, not even so far as the wood-shed. 
He said he wasn’t afraid of robbers, or ghosts, 
or bears—not one bit; but he was afraid a star 
| might fall right square on his head, and that 
would be the end of him. 

I often told him that stars never fall on people’s 

| heads, and that real stars never fall at all, any 
| more than real bears go hiding among lilac and 
| gooseberry bushes; or than real robbers would 
jump out from grandpa’s willow hedge. But he 
| only said, ‘‘Maybe they never have hit anybody, 
| but they might, you know, and if one shoud fall 
on my head, why, that would be the end of me!” 

Now wasn't he a great little boy ? E. 8. B. 
— — --s@eu 
| LitrLe Dudley had learned what an eyebrow 


was; sO when he saw a man with a moustache he 
called it a ‘‘mouth-brow.” 
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For the Companion. 
FOUR W’S. 


Whoever you are, be noble; 
Whatever you do, do well; 

Whenever you speak, speak kindly; 
Give joy wherever you dwell. 


2 
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For the Companion. 


A TRIUMPH. 


Snowfoot was not a pretty kitten, but Ruthie 
loved her. She was as black as any coal, with 


It is not cold, and snowy feet and breast, and she never would look 
You must | sleek and fat like her pretty brothers and sisters. 


“It’s no use,’”’ mamma said. ‘‘We have five 


” said Teddy, meekly, and creeping kittens, and the rats are just eating us out of 


I’ll give every one of these 
cats away and get a trap.” 
“Not Snowfoot, mamma !’’ pleaded Ruthie. 
“Yes. Snowfoot goes with the rest, unless she 
” said 


| mamma, decidedly. 


“Dumplings for dinner,’ remarked grandma, | 
with a relenting sound in her voice. Never was | little girl sat in the basement kitchen after the 
there a more welcome sound than the clatter of rest had gone up-stairs, holding a very contented 


Uncle John’s boots. 
“Hollo, Apple Dumpling!”’ he cried, lifting 
Teddy with a great sweep to the cellar floor. 


Poor Ruthie and poor Snowfoot! A forlorn 


kitten. 
But presently funny little squeals were heard 
just behind the wall, and kitty’s ears were pricked 


“Grandma says you've been spending the morning forward, while her eyes were fastened upon a 
| large hole. 


down here with little But Why.” 
“Yes,” said Teddy, “but he’s gone.” 


\ 


“Catch him, do! Oh, catch him, Snowfoot,” 


whispered Ruthie, setting her quietly upon the 
floor. 

Did Snowfoot understand, do you think ? 

She crept across the floor and sat beside the 
hole, while Ruthie hardly dared breathe. 

Soon a pair of bright eyes peeped out into the 
dimly-lighted kitchen, then a small head was 
thrust through the hole. 

“Oh, she’ll let him go,” thought Ruthie, but 
Snowfoot knew what she was about. 

She let the rat crawl nearly out of the hole, 
then with a sudden spring she seized him, shook 
him a little, and laid him at Ruthie’s feet! 

What a time there was then! Snowfoot had 
caught the rat, and she is Ruthie’s own dear 
kitten yet! E. H. 8. 

es 


Four-YEAR-OLD Bertha, after watching her 
kitten wash its face for some time, gravely re- 
marked, “I believe I’ll call my cat ‘Licorice,’ it 
licks itself so much.”’ At another time her mother 
saw fit to punish her for some little naughtiness. 
After a minute the little girl sobbed out, “Well, 
mamma, that hurt; you whipped me right where 
there weren’t any bones!" 

A NuMBER Of children were talking about what 
they would like to be when they were men and 
women. One little girl wanted to be a teacher. 
“Oh, my !"’ said little Mary, who lived on a farm, 
*“] don’t want to be a teacher. I'd rather be a 
| sumimer-boarder than anything else.” 








ie CRACK 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
CHARADE, 


Hold the baby in my jirst, 
And in my second dress her; 
Tuck my whole around her tight, 
When wintry winds caress her. 


2 
DOUBLE CHARADE., 
The One. 


My first is a verb, to jump, to spring 
My second’s a puzzle, I’ve found 
Some call it long, some call it short; 
Some call it a circle round. 
The Other 
My first is the Latin pre 
fix,—twice. 
My second’s distinction 
in gender. 
My third is oft seen by a 
fireplace old, 
Before which is stationed 
a fender. 
The Whole 
The first whole’s the name 
for this swift, fleeting 
year, 

And so is the 
the other. 
Boys and girls, 
ruessed it? 

it aloud, 
To puzzle your father 
and mother. 


whole ot 


have you 
Then read 


s. 8. D. 


3. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


The answer, composed 
of 37 letters, occurred on 
Feb. 27, 1807. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, 15, 

great city of 

Egy pt. 

The 8, 9 is savage. 

The 2, 6, 7, & Tl is 
de serv ing. 

The 32, 10, 31 is to beat. 

The 13, 17, 29, 30, 21, 33 was 

a French party opposed 

to the court during the 

minority of Louis XIV. 
The 14, 20, 34, 35, 36, 37 is 

to consecrate. 

The 26, 27, 24, 25, 16, 18 is 
troublesome. 
GILBERT FORREST. 


22 is a 
ancient 





4. 
PUNCTUATION PUZZLE. 
I saw an ash-tree laden 
with doughnuts sweet 
I saw a table dancing 
down the street 
saw a girl go 
through the air 
I saw a raven with long, 
golden hair 
I saw a lady taller 
any steeple 
I saw a mountain preach. 
ing to all the people 
I saw a bishop broader 
than any house 
I saw a church much 
smaller than a mouse 
I saw a button clothed in 
feathers fine 
I saw a turkey read from 
folios nine 
saw a student living in 
the sea 
I saw a codfish take a cup 
of tea 
I saw a sailor that never 
saw a boat 
I saw a mushroom dressed 
in pants and coat 
I saw a monkey white as 
paper he 
Tsaw a rabbit climbing up 
a tree 
I saw a kitten knitting 
worsteds green 
I saw a grandmother who 
all these sights has 


seen! 
W. S. REED. 
5. 


A PROVERB AMONG PROVERBS. 


Take one word from each of the following 
proverbs and add them together to make the 
answer, which is also a proverb. 

1. “A great fortune is a great slavery.’ 

“Wise men care not for what they cannot hav e. 
“A bad man has a blot in his escutcheon.’ 

“A stumble may prevent a fall.” 

“Look before you leap.” 

. “All like to live long; but few to be called old.” 

. “Slander always leaves a slur.” 

. “A fool may chance to put.something in a wise 
man’s head.’ 

9. “All happine 88 is in the mind.” 

10. ‘“‘Fool’s haste is no speed.” 

ll. “A crowd is not company.’ 


fiying 


than 


Drs orm oor 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Washington. 


2. Li-M-ed, oe, fo-U-nt, to-N-es, mo-T-or, 
na-V-vy, dr-E-am, Ma-R-ry, pi-N-es, sh-O-ut, 
di-N-es.—Mount Vernon. 


3. Patriot, freedom. 

4. Pea, aye, tea, are, eye, 
patriot. 

5. George Washington. 

6. George Washington. 


7. 1 cannot tell a lie, 
little hatchet. 


8. Washington. 


oh, tea—pat, riot— 


father. I cut it with my) 


9. w PAPA W 
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JOKER, THEN PHILANTHROPIST. 


The late Dr. S. G. Howe during his student life 
at Brown University was more distinguished for 
fun and practical joking than for scholarship. 
Perhaps not one of his college associates antici- 
pated that their leader in frolicsome mischief would 
become an eminent philanthropist. For when he 
graduated he left behind him a reputation for skill 
in breaking up the dull routine of college life, 
which survived for years, Mr. Sanborn, in his 
biography of Doctor Howe, tells an anecdote which 
shows the impression he left behind him. Some 
years after Doctor Howe had left college, and after 
he had become favorably known to the public, 
he was in Providence, attending the annual com- 
mencement. 


The venerable Doctor Messer, who had been pres. | 
ident of the university while Howe was a student, | 
was then living in retirement. Howe thought he | 
would call on him and apologize for the trouble he 
had given him while in college, and for the many 
interruptions to his nightly repose. 

The venerable ex-president received his caller | 
with evident marks of distrust, and, though he | 
asked him to be seated, he himself took a seat at a 

respectful distance. Doctor Howe began his 
apology, and the good old man moved his chair a 
little farther back. “Howe,” said he, explaini 
the movement, “I’m afraid of you now. I’m afraid 
there will be a torpedo under my chair before I 
know it.’ 

In after life Doctor Howe often expressed his 
regret that he had wasted his time while in college, 
and explained how it happened that he became a 
ringleader in fun and frolic. His explanation su 
rests that all who are educators of youth should 
1eed the inspired words: “Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind. . . is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil. . . believeth all things, hopeth all things.” 

He discovered before he had been many months 
in college that he was suspected of all the mischief 
there, when, in fact, but a small part of it was his. 
His truthful denials were disregarded, and he was 
made the ¢ ollege scapegoat. 

The faculty’s suspicion tempted him to keep u 
his reputation, and he determined that as he ha 
the name he would have the game. A little timely 
advice and kindly treatment, and, more than all, a 
little confidence in his word, would have eumeaion 
ad foibles and made a student of the practical 
joker. 





* es 
HOW THE CZAR UNBENDS. 


The present Emperor of Russia, Alexander III., 
who came to the throne in 1881, is not supposed to 
be a great man, but is undoubtedly a man ‘of 
marked personal characteristics. The author of 
“The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe” says that 
whatever the Emperor may think of his divine 
mission, nature cut him out for a simple bourgeois. 
To see him at his best, says the same writer, one 
must see him in the bosom of his family. 


He and his wife are never happier than when they 
can leave all State cares behind them, throw off the 
yoke of etiquette, and live for their children at 
Gatschina, at Peterhof, or, best of all, in Denmark, 
in which country the Czar unbends in a manner 
never seen elsewhere. 

There is not so great a romp as he among all his 
nephews and nieces. He is master of all the 
childish revels. To these princes and princesses 
the autocrat of all the Russias is simply “Uncle 
Sasha,” and cries of “Uncle Sasha! Uncle Sasha!” 

A favorite pastime of 
his is to stand amid the merry throng and shallenge 
them to pull him down. They never succeed, 
either separately or unitedly 

The Czar has wonderful deugih of muscle. He 
can bend a horseshoe by mere force of han 
Once in Denmark, while a conjurer was showing 
his skill, the Czar offered to produce a specimen of 
his own abilities. He took a pack of cards and 
tore them through with the greatest ease. 

At Gatschina he loves to go fishing with a har- 
poon by torchlight. Like Mr. Gladstone, he is fond 
of felling trees, but unlike that gentleman, he 
equally enjoys sawing them into lengths. 


" 
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HIS CHARITY. 


A great deal is written about rich men giving to 
poor boys, and it is pleasing and novel to hear a 
true story of a poor boy showing charity to a rich 
man. A writerin the Boston Transcript tells the 
following: 


One night, not long ago, General Swayne of New 
York was going up-town on a Fourth Avenue car. 
He tucked his crutches under his arm to inv estigate 
his pockets, and found that he had no money 

“I suppose I shall have to get off,” he sai 
conductor. 
would. 

Then up spoke a voice from the bottom of the 

ear. It belonged to a small, one-legged newsboy, 
4 -y had to depend on crute hes as General Swayne 
dic 

“There’s a pair of us,” said the boy. “I'll lend 
you a nickel to pay for your ride.” 

The offer touched the general’s heart, for it was 
= that a desire to spare his pride had led the 
»0y tocallitaloan. He said to himself that some 
time he would pay the five cents back with interest. 

He asked the boy’s address. The lad gave it, but 
told him it didn’t matter. When Mrs. Swayne, at 
her husband’s request, drove to the address of the 
boy who had vitied her husband she found that he 
was dead. The debt could not be paid to him, 
but he had left a mother and some little brothers, 
who have profited by their brother’s loan. 


to the 
The conductor said he supposed he 


* 
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PARTICULAR. 


When Miss Frere was travelling in Australia, 
some years ago, she was greatly impressed with 
the excellent manner in which Sunday was kept. 
One aspect of the case, however, she found a little 
comical. 





On the first Sunday of our stay in Brisbane I was 
summoned to a mysterious interview with our 
landlady. She had sent to me, she said, because 
she wished to know whether we should object to 
having the tea-things on the table at dinner. 

“The cooks, they won’t cook dinner on Sunday,” 
she explained, “unless you call it tea; and I’m 
sure you’ve no idea what a trouble servants are in 
this country. We can’t make ’em do anything ; 
and my husband he’s sacollege man, and I’m sure 
I’ve always been a lady!” 

So wecalled our meal tea; but barring the kettle 
and the teapot, it was a very good dinner. 


eens ed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 

sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown’s 

Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 
—_— 





Itching Piles. | 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





6! INDIAN ARROW POINTS o of fling, Pp. 
lic. Archeological H 

33 illus., 10c. List of prices pt for 

__rare coins, 6c, R. W. Mxngcer, Cincinnati, O. 


GENTS make 100 Per Cent. profit on myC ‘orsets, 
Belts, Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. Some 
hr ee. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N.Y. 
T PS! ] 100 all different, Heligoland, — 
$ AM Spain, Hamburg, etc , with fine 
‘Album, ONLY 10e. Price list, Geoulaen, 
sient R MP CO., 92s LaSalle Breet, 
ig pt D STA ie 8 
it. Louis, Mo. Largest Stamp Firm in America, 


PEAcEcS. IALOOYES, | ENTERTAIN- 
M ames, Gyr and Amuse- 
po ymn 


* Athiet a 
Magic. Desc at al ogue sent Free. 


sy 
i E DEWITT ri BLISHING HOUSE, New York. 


MOUTH ORGAN. Chart and 
circular free. bh a tune in 
ten minutes. send ce. stamp for 
Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this "ih 
Music NOVELTY Co., Detroit, e 


WANTED LADY AGENTS in every cit 
sell the Pyro-Febrin Tab’ ota. 
The sure gat 9 nen J relief for Nervous and Sick 
quraigia, Sleeplessness, etc. 
with stam mentioning this paper, 
THE PYRO-FEBRIN in’ C CO., NokTHAMPTON, Mass. 


STAM 300 mixed, Australian, ete., 10c. ; 
105 varieties, Argentine, India, 

Porto ) Rico, Russia, etc., with nice Album, 10c.; 

23 U. Oe.; 15 unused, 10e.; poe We.; 15 

Asia,10c. New illustrated list, ete 

wanted. 40 p. c.com.F.P.V incent, Cc GhathaineN-Y, 


“INGALLS’ MAGAZINE 


Isa Text Book of Fancy Work and Painting. 
Finely Illustrated. Lipa . CLARKSON, Editors. 
Single copy 15 cents, $1.00 t... aw We will send youa 


Three Months’ Trial Subscription 
for ten trogent stamps (20 cents). Address, 
INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


SBICYCLEsS 


Cut Wiseis” "98, Lit © Our 
Little tm 3 22 in. wheels, = 6 t 























ree. Agents 











$25 $20 
n9to it cush’n tires 40 30 
Favorite, * wheels ma girls 60 40 
Catalogue onneh we i bo 


KIRKWOOD, MILLE: peta St. Peoria, Tl. 


TAKE AN ACENCY for 
Fo EE DAGGETT’ 


joastinG PAN 












Address nearest or 
W. A. DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. = Sait Lake 
City, ortland, Oreg. Oakland 








DO YOUR OWN | Card Press . . $3. | 


S Circular Press. ss. 
PRINTING Small Newspaper 
Press . . $44. 
é/? Type-setting easy, printed rules. Send 
2 stamps for ma , ef renee meeeen ,yPe 


cards, &c., r{ 
to factory. Meriden, , ft 





Send 25e for my new [me 
95c SALZER’S CULTURE DIRECTIONS. 

A concise treatise on how to success- 
folly grow Plants, hag vee Vegetable and Farm 


Products. Send be. Postage for Finest Seed 
Catalog published. Paompiiet and Cat. 30c. 


JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 








Solid Gold, $1.95 
Send stamp for Eye-test. 


KEENE OPT. CO., 


1301 W ASHINGTON STREET, 


Ie 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Fa = bang or Ag worth double 
the money. hen buy of i f 
stationer. DIXON’ ChUCIE CO., Jersey City, 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 








| GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 


learned ; costs little to start. I will furnish 
>} payment. 


Circulars free. 
Bergen St., Brooklyn, N.Y A 


ve work 
Address F. LOWEY, 


Price | ‘‘ Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 26c. 
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PILLS 


Dislodge Bile, 
Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick- Headache, 


Remove Disease & 


Promote Good Health 


Famous the world over. 

Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Made at St. Helens,England. Sold by drug- 
gists : and dealers. New York Depot, 365 
anal Street. 108, 












alphabets rubber type, 
tatibie Tak Ink, ine Sensak@earuer Cay in aaa 
ag oh gy guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 
awk por Mon we one = , ete. eal Ther 2 for 25e,Cantber 


Cat. free. 
R. RH TNORRSOT: Le & BRO. Percortiandtst.NcY. city 


DID YOU KNOW 


Wi Tne 4 - your Old Gold or Silver, aie Jewelry, to 
Ison Bree. 15 Tremont oston, and 
Wi a certified check in return. eerie guaranteed. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


Baby Carriages 


— FACTORY TO CONSUMER 
Buy direct from the manufacturer 
save the dealers profit. 

My prices this season away below 
b= eneral market for reteee 
8. NS. a At SER Mir. aL 

La 


oo SHAS. RAIS — cago, IL 


Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. Enor- 

mous assortment of 
styles. Goods sent to 


any P art of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent 
foros cts. — Papers without gold, 4c. to Gold 
Papers, 5c. to 15c. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 
to We. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 


The Providence Wall Paper House, 


















The best, 


Utah. East P: . Galveston,Tex. 
S sues, cleanest 
chea 


Allcock’s 














Corn and and bunions ever 
age of the CorN 
POROUS PLASTER 00., 274 Canal Street, New York. 

















produced. Easily 
* applied — give im- 
Bunion mediate relief — 
Shield 
1e S SHIELDS or a sam- 
ple of the BUNION 
SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of ro cents. 
are getting Tauable ¥ be and it is fash- 


afford absolute 
comfort. A pack- 
The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 
| 
HE ALTHY a | 
A. BE SURE TO BUY uw | 
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341 BROADWAY, 


HALL FIELD & # C0., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western 
For Sale by ALL LEADING ORETAILERS: 


AL SAVERS 


4 cents a day a room, 


“FAULTLESS FURMAN ” 


Steam or Hot Water Heating. 
Illustrated Manual on Home 








Warming Free. 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 
Cor. 2d and d BSts., , Geneva, N. y. . | 









Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


=~ PAPER 


Ww provlies i 
Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
ony throughout the United 

tates for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to pep ‘oods if 
unsatisfactory. Send ‘or cire. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
_Boston, Mass. 
MY WIFE =: Says 3 she cannot see a 
ou do it for the mo 
$12. 00 Buys an IMPROVED Oxford 
Singer eked cee ee i Ty 
working, reliable, dacly finished, adapted to light and 
heavy work, with a complete set ‘of the latest improved 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 


a Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer’s 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 


and oeeats rofit. 
Ox MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, Ill. 


Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. | 
You know whether you neea 


it or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 











Good } 3p EATS smscces: 
Paper sells the best, the | 
Cold i5¢ cheapest & doesthe | 
Paper largest business in 


WALL PAPER 





exes ae pany 3 yee whatever for Wall Pa; 
fallee iw To i will be sent Freee non ts sample 
Pc, 38 W. Madison-st. Chicago a 2 


ge a 











Baking 
Powder 





MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and a> of every 
sruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no a in the 
world is 80 8 y, econom- 
ical, and ailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CuTicuRA, the great skin cure, 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and Cutrcura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. Ina word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and may be used 
in the treatment of every humor and disease, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PorTteR Drue AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
** How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 








PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fall- 
Pl ing hair cured by CUuTICURA Soap. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25 25c. 


gone eee 











WOODBURY’S 





FACIAL 
SOAP 


for the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. Sold by 
all druggists or sent by mail, prepaid, for 50 cts. 

A Sample Size Cake for trial will be mailed 
to any one sending 10 cents to JOHN H. 
WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 125 











West 42d Street, New York City. 














ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 


THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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ARE THE EARTH’S POLES SHIFTING ? 


One of the most curious inquiries of a scientific 
nature now under way is the investigation of the 
fixity of the earth’s axis of rotation. It appears 
from various astronomical observations that the 
latitudes of certain observatories in Europe and 
the United States are slowly changing. The changes 
are exceedingly slight, so that only the most 
delicate measurements can reveal them; but in 
many branches of science it is the small things that 
count most, since they give the investigator his 
closest acquaintance with the operations of nature. 


Yet, although the variations of latitude that seem 
to have been detected are very small,—amounting, 
for instance, in the case of the observatory of 
Pulkowa, in Russia, to a motion away from the 
North Pole of six inches in a year,—very interesting 
deductions may be drawn from them. r. G. 
Comstock has ous ested, in a careful discussion of 
the subject, that the change in the position of the 
poles, which is indicated by the variations in ques- 
tion, might possibly be the result of a slight motion 
still remaining over from a great shifting of the 
earth’s axis in long past time, by which the North 
Pole was brought from the centre of Greenland to 
its present position. 

The idea that the North Pole may once have been 
in Greenland arises from the fact that Greenland 
was the centre of the area which was covered with 
ice during the glacial epoch. Such a shifting of 
the pole would, then, serve to explain the disap- 
pearance of the ice sheet that once covered North 
America as far south as the latitude of New York. 

Mr. S. C. Chandler, after studying the results of 
the observations that have been made as to varia- 
tions of latitude, has deduced the conclusion that 
all the changes can be accounted for by supposing 
that the North Pole revolves ina circle sixty feet 
in diameter, once in every 
twenty-seven days. 

To many persons such inquiries may not a ood 
to be of much practical importance, but is it not 
worth while to learn everything we can about this 
great ship of space which is bearing us on a won- 
derful voyage through the ocean of infinity, and 
every pecul arity of whose motion has some rela- 
tion fo the forces that control the apparently endless 
journey? 


* 
> aa 


HE TRIED IT HIMSELF. 


When Sir Charles Napier, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army in India, made his first tour of inspec- 
tion, it was discovered, if never before, that nothing 
escaped the keen eyes that looked through his bi 
spectacles. - Colonel Butler mentions an amusing 
incident of this tour of inspection which gives an 
insight into Napier’s method of examination. 





He is out at earliest dawn looking into matters 
in a regimental cantonment as closely as though he 
had been quartermaster-sergeant. One morning 
in some cantonment they miss him; he is not in the 
barracks nor on the parade ground. The colonel 
gets nervous. 

“Go,” he says to the adjutant, “go to the sergeant- 
major on the’ pean. and ask him if he has seen 
the Commander-in-Chief.” 

But the sergeant-major is also missing; he is not 
on the parade. 

“Then ride over to his quarters and see if he is 
there.” 

They go over to the staff-sergeant’s quarters, 
and there, sure enough, is the missing sergeant- 
major, having acup of tea and a bit of bread inside 
with a stranger. 

The nervous colonel becomes irate. The sergeant- 
major has no right to be in his quarters at such a 
critical time, when the most hawk-eyed Commander- 
in-Chief that ever held office is prowling about! 

“What are you doing in your quarters, sergeant- 
major?” 

“The Commander-in-Chief is having some ration- 
bread and commissariat tea inside, sir,” replies the 
sergeant-major, with a twinkle in his austere eye. 

And now out comes the missing Commander, 
face to face with the much perplexed and puffed 
colonel. There is lightning Int the eyes behind the 
glasses. “And this is the bread your men are 
getting, sir;” he says, holding out a half-eaten 
crust. “No "wonder you have half your regiment 
in hospital!” 

—__—___—_<--¢-e—__—__ 


RETRIBUTION. 


Mont Perdu, in the Pyrenees, is difficult of 
ascent, and a Frenchwoman, Madame L—, had 
made a vow that she would be the first woman to 
stand upon its summit. She engaged four guides, 
and pledged them to carry her body to the summit, 
alive or dead. 

No carrying was needed, however. The party 

camped over night on the way, and in the morning 
triumphantly gained the top. 

But now the fair climber undid all the glory of 
the exploit. A bottle had long been kept in a niche 
of rock at the top, to be opened by each rare new- 
comer for the inscription of his name. Our heroine 
opened this bottle, scattered the precious contents 
to the winds, and inserted her card in their lace, 
declaring that there should be but one name ound 
on the crest of Mont Perdu. 

Great was the indignation in the valley when the 
ungenerous act was noised abroad. A young 
stranger, who was staying at St. Sauveur, no 
sooner heard of the occurrence than he started up 
the mountain, and a day or two later Madame 
L——,, then in Paris, received a polite note enclosing 
the card that she had left as a boastful memento 
on the summit of Mont Perdu. 


—s se 
NOT ABASHED. 


Thoroughly censorious people are commonly 
oblivious to their failing, and particularly given to 
rebuking evil-speaking. An eminent Canadian 
lawyer, now practising in Toronto, tells this story 
in illustration of the foregoing truth: 


When I was young my best client was a wealthy 
old lady noted ‘for saying caustic things about her 
acquaintances. Ona Sunday morning, when I 
Was staying at her house, she vilified one of her 
neighbors, named Stamford, without stint. 

By way of changing the subject I proposed to 
read to her from a volume of sermons I had 
happened to bring with me. She assented. I 
started at random, found a misleading text, and 
When too late, discovered that I was in the middle 
of a sermon on the government of the tongue. 

I was afraid she reo think I had selected it to 
admonish her, yet I dared not stop for fear of 
seeming to make the offence more pointed. So on 
I read to the end, pretty sure that my reading 
would cost me a client worth a thousand dollars a 
year tome. But when I ended she said: *‘Thank 
you, Mr. ——. It is an excellent sermon, and 
would fit my neighbor Stamford to a T.” 
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For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external,use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy .[ Adv. 
— — 


all 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
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vigorous and healthy growth of hair. {Adr. 
10 pkts. choice Flower Seeds 10c. 5 pkts. 
Vegetable Seeds 10c. New Early Moon 
Flower 10c. German Mixed Flower 
Seeds, 400 kinds, 10c. All $@ cts. anda pkt. of Bush Lima 
Beans, Everblooming Greenland Panales, and Floral 
Annual free with order. Address J. J. BELL, Windsor, N.Y. 
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HERE’S A HUMMER! 


Complete Suit, Extra Pants and Cap, 
All for $1.98. 


These outfits are made 
of dark brown ground 
Union Cassimere, in fine 
red and brown, and blue 
and gray stripes. We 
have had these goods 
specially well-made, and 
know at the price they 
cannot be beaten in 


America. 
$1.98 


Our Price for 
p this Outfit is 
Note—Our Establish- 
ment is the largest in 
New York; our Mail 
Order System one of the 
most complete inAmerica. 


New Spring 
Catalogue, 
containing thousands of 
handsome illustrations 
and full description of 
thousands of articles that 
can be bought by mail, 
will be ready about March 
1st, and will be SENT FREE upon application to 

persons remote from the city. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Mention this paper. 3d Ave. & 59th St., New York. 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 








gon barrel, rubber handle. 
| No. 2, *“Czar.’’ Single ac- 
tion full nickeled, 7 shot, 22 cal., 





the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTRY. Es 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


COMPANION. | 
REVOLVERS. 


“Bulle ‘Des.” 
Self-cocking, 
“ "5 shot, 32 


full nickele 
cal. centre fire, 246 inch octa- 


















fly inch octagon barrel, 
rubber handle. 

Price of No. 1, with 3) Cartridges, by express, 
$2.50. Price of No. 1,w ithout ( ‘artridges, by 
registered mail, $2.30. ice of No. 2, with 
5) Cartridges, by express, $2.15. Pie oe No. 2, with 
out Cartridges, by registered mail, $2.30. Get Re 
volver No. | and “protect your home.” 2: Revolver 
No. 2 and “learn to be a good shot.” “Fancy Pocket 
Book and Illustrated Catalogue mailed on receipt of 6c.’ 


heer & SMOCK, “The old Remington Gun Store,” 


281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A B A \ This i oe +4 most Best bees. 


tiful 

the year t which we g' 
to our customers of 1892. If you are interested 
in {LOWERS send for our. FATALSCUE 


offered. iT WILL PAY YOu, write now. 


fancy 











ROBT. SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 









Did you ever receive a letter? You can 
receive our Roses the same way—by mail, 
postpaid. The Californian or the Pennsyl- 
vanian can alike exjoy the advantage of 
dealing direct at the Rose headquarters of 
the world, Success is universal with our 


ROSESovi tosis 


We desire the acquaintance of every 
flower lover in America, and offer our Rose 
Guide and Catalogue, free, by way of in- 
troduction. It mirrors our immense stock, 
and gives a quarter of a century’s special 
flower experience for the asking only. 
Other flowers also. No fancy prices. 

The Guide without pric “CONARD ‘RD CO. 
THe DINGEE & 
Rose Growers &Seedsmen, WEST SHOVE a 





and want something 
really rare that will 
‘astonish the natives,’ 
try the gorgeous, new 

ed, White and Blue 
African W ater Lil- 
fes. Plants are sold by 
some florists for $3 to $5 
each, but they are as 
easily raised from seeds 
as Asters. If sown in 
cups in March they are 
sure to bloom in any 
tof the U.S.the first 
in ponds, tubs or 
incredible 4 = 

seem. They 

fragrant double bend 
ers,4 to 8 inches across 





















every day from July 
to Oct., and all winter 
if moved to a werm 
. house. The Blue va 
riety varies from Tight to deep rich blue, and the Red from pink to 
crimson. A pond at Pansy Park filled with these may - 
was admired by thousands of visitors. Special 80 
ed only 25 cts. I will send seeds of all varieties— Red. 














these and other rarities); also 2 other packets, 
Double Asters, mixed, new Mammoth Double Fringed Poppies. For 
85 cta., or eighteen lette r stamps, I will send all the abov 
more packets (amounting to $/.0v, at regular rates) ; " g 
German Pansies, mixed Anest ever offered ; New Braziliai Morning 
Glory, grandest of all vines, climbs 50 feet, leaves a foot across, 
mo clusters of rose-colored flowers; New Mexican Fire Plant, 3 feet 
tal wre oon: with scarlet, 42 vars. Improved Sweet Williams. 
ODELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, MASS. 
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AWAIT 
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"Seal 
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his year we think more of it than ever and 


NOW THEN 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of 


length. It should be grown in 


saw this advertisement. This Catalogue of 
and is the largest and handsomest ever iss 


one 
can be Sodestea on first order from Cai 


35 & 37 Cortlandt S 





TOMATO 
so valuablethat we paid $250 last year forthe NAMB alone when sold under the No. ‘*400.’" 


we have doubled the amount of the money prizes. 


FOR 1892 WE OFFER $500.00 





ets. Full details in 5 mentioned below, 


vay Sordeuinvihy Sana 


because the essential features of EARLINESS, SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
ALITY, that make the ideal Tomato, this Ponderosa variety possesses in the superlative 
egree. Delicate persons will always prefer it because it is nearly seedless. 


Price per packet 20c, 6 packets for $1, 12 packets for $1.75, 25 packets for $3. 
DON'T FORGET, iis -eys13 
for the GARDEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you 


and colored rot meg ot all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and PLA 
4 is » we y - ill a 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 






to aidin making its merits still wider known 





Ponderosa bought in 1892 in our sealed pack- 
where also its fine qualities are told at 
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fd a is bound in illuminated covers, 
Itis replete with many engravings 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


MAGIC LANTERN 
$3.00 mite i kes. $3.00 


Free. 5 Dozen Beautifully Colored and Photo- 
raphic Pictures of interesting subjects 
with each Lantern. 


J. WILKINSON CO., 269 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ENTIRELY FREE 


YOU Love CHO FLOWERS La 





Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 





Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Crippe 


Cured in Two Days 


AYER'S 


Cherry Pectoral 
THE SPECIFIC 


Mr. F. T. Harrison, of New York, 
writes :—‘‘ On Dec. 19, I was confined to 
my room with the Grippe. The Treas- 
urer of the Commercial Advertiser rec- 
ommended that I should try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, as it had cured him of 
the same complaint. I sent for a bottle 
of this medicine, and, in two days after 
taking it, I was able to resume my busi- 
ness, and am now entirely cured. As 
I took no other remedy, I can but give 
all the credit to the Cherry Pectoral, 
which I gratefully recommend a 
speedy specific for this disease. ” 











as 





BETTER STILL. 


“Last Spring I was taken down with 
La Grippe. At times I was completely 
prostrated, and difficult was my 
breathing that my breast seemed as if 
confined in an iron cage. I procured a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
no sooner had I began taking it than re- 
iief followed. I could not believe that 
the effect would be so rapid, and the 
cure so complete. It is truly a wonder- 
ful medicine.”—W. H. Wituiams, Cook 
City, 8. Dak. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


| Prompttoact,sureto cure 


0 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absotasety pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2% cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 


rice. 
Address Dr. 1. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New Y 


ork, 
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The Youth’s C omentioe is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance e. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the os. All 
additional pages over eight—which is t number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are + uired after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


‘ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


DRESS REFORM. 





However much intelligent women may yield to 
the tyranny of Fashion, they recognize the fact 
that comfort and health are the last things with 
which that fickle goddess concerns herself. Indeed 
they know, and long have known, that the modern 
dress of their sex is positively injurious in both 
these respects. They know it as formerly many | 
good men at the South felt slavery to be wrong, | 
and yet felt obliged to submit to it as to an irre- | 
mediable evil. 

It is pitiable that this should be so at the height | 
of modern civilization, Christian enlightenment | s 
and physiological knowledge, when nearly three 
thousand years ago the women of Greece furnished 
the world with the highest ideal of the — 
form, clad in robes that gave freedom to every | 
limb and the fullest play to every internal organ. | 

Our all-wise Creator sought to protect the nobler 
vital organs, and at the same time to provide for | 
their freest movement, by surrounding them with | 
the ribs and giving these power to expand with | 
every inhalation; but fashion seems to defy the | 
Almighty. 

Beginning when the bones are soft and pliable, 
it insists on diminishing the capacity of the chest 
and its power of expansion. The result is that 
respiration is interfered with, the liver is badly 
crowded upon, sometimes, in fact, almost cut in 
two, while the abdominal organs are forced into | 
unnatural positions which lead almost inevitably 
to serious disorders. 

But it is a satisfaction to know that women are 
realizing more and more the galling and sinful 
character of this servitude. Indeed, dress reform 
is already among the recognized movements of 
the age. Nor is it in the hands of “cranks,” but in 
those of broad-minded women, who understand 
the necessary limits of the reform proposed. 

The reform is gathering momentum both in 
England and inthis country. It is something that 
the word and the idea are becoming everywhere 
familiar among us, and that practical measures 
are in progress for its success. The study of 
physiology in schools is helping it. Says the 
Lancet : 

“The close relation between health and whole- 
some dress need hardly be insisted on. It is, there- 
fore, most satisfactory to learn that a new league 
is in process of formation which has for its object 
the reform of women’s dress. The supporters of 
this association believe that it is possible to intro- 
duce radical changes into existing modes of clothing 
without sacrificing what is due to health, comfort, 
or grace.” 


~~ - 
For the Companion. 


THE ECLIPTIC. 


The celestial sphere is the azure dome rising 
over our heads, and curving down to the horizon, 
in which the sun, moon and stars seem to be set 
and to play their parts. The sun is by far the most 
imposing and interesting of the heavenly bodies to 
an inhabitant of the earth. As soon as men began 
to study the stars, his movements were closely 
watched ; and his annual path among the stars was 
correctly mapped out by simple observation, long 
before astronomy became a science. 

The sun’s path is called the ecliptic. It is a great 
circle of the celestial sphere, cutting the celestial 
equator—the plane of the equator extended te meet 
the stars—at two points one hundred and eighty 
degrees apart, and making with it an angle of 
twenty-three and one-half degrees known as the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. The crossing points are 
called the equinoxes, because the days and nights 
are then equal, and the points midway between 
the equinoxes are the solstices, because the sun 
then seems to stand still for a few days. e 

The ecliptic is so named because eclipses occur 
only when the moon is crossing it, or is near it; for 
the moon’s orbit cuts the ecliptic in two points, 
called nodes or knots, and at other times is above 





|old home, where he scratched for admittance. 


|} and has refused all overtures toward reconcilia- 
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If the moon, when in either node, is 
earth, we have an 
If she is near her 


or below it. 
in line with the sun and the 

eclipse, either total or annular. 
node, we have a partial eclipse. 

The moon’s nodes are not stationary, but move 
backward on the moon’s orbit, completing a revo- 
lution in about nineteen years, when the eclipses 
of the period recur in the same order, and at about 
the same intervals as before. The total eclipse of 
the moon of November 15, 1891 was a repetition of 
that of 1873. This period of eighteen years and 
eleven days is called the Saros. It was known by 
the Chaldeans and Greeks, and gave them their 
data for computing eclipses. 

Any intelligent observer can trace the sun’s path 
in the heavens. If the sun rises exactly in the east 
and sets in the west, it is the time of the equinoxes. 
If the sunrise and sunset points are farthest north, 
and the sun at noonday is highest in the heavens, | 
it is the time of the summer solstice. 

If the sunrise and sunset points are farthest 
south, and the sun is lowest in the heavens at 
noonday, it is the time of the winter solstice. Those 
who thus observe the times and the seasons will 
find the study one of exceeding and increasing 
interest. 





NOT TO BE BORNE. 


That dogs are affectionate is universally allowed, 
and that they are jealous no observer can doubt; 
but that a dog may show true philosophy in 
accepting a hard situation is occasionally proved. 
Says the London Spectator : 


oung man had for some years owned a 08 
which was his ee oe gre companion. Recently 
however, he married, and moved with his wi e 
and dog into a house on the opposite side of the 
street from his father’s house, his old home. 

The dog was not happy, for "attentions which had | 
once been his own were now given to the young 
wife. His master tried to reconcile him to the 
altered state of things, and the bride endeavored 
to win his affection, ut he constantly showed his 
displeasure and misery. 

One day the master came home and ont Room, 
putting his arm about his wife. Jack was lying by 
the fire, and he at once rose, ————— the two, 
and made the usual exhibition of his pe al. 

hy, Jack!” said his master. ‘This is all 
right. She is a good girl,” and as he spoke he | 
patted his wife’s arm. | 

Jack looked up at him, turned pape f and left the | 
room. Ina moment they heard a noise, and going | 
into the hall, found him dragging his bed down. | 
stairs. He reached the front dc oor, and whined to | 
be let out. The door was opened, and he dragged | 
the bed down the steps, and across the street to his 


Since then he has never returned to his master, 


tion. 


STEALTHY. 


An Eastern traveller who has had many and 
varied encounters with wild animals in the heart 
of Africa, and has walked through many jungles, 
says that he concurs in the opinion commonly held | 
by the natives of the countries he has visited, that 
the leopard is more dangerous than either the lion 
or the tiger. Its noiseless approach may be | 
imagined, he says, from an incident which oceurred | 
to him in Abyssinia. 


7 





I was watching a pool by moonlight, in a deep 
bend of the river Royan during the dry season. 
| Hours passed, but nothing larger than an antelope 
appeared. 

We were sitting beneath a large tree, completely 
denuded of leaves, and the moon was shining 
brightly, throwing into sharp outline every bough. 
Suddenly my wife pulled my sleeve, and directed 
my attention to a large animal crouched upon the 
branches exactly above us. 

I might have taken a splendid shot, but I at first 
imagined it to be a dog-faced baboon that had been 
asleep in the tree. I stood erect to obtain a clearer 
view, and at once the creature sprang to the ground 
within a few feet of us, and bounded fato the jungle. 

It was a leopard, which had probably reached 
the tree by means of some neighboring branch, 
and so noiselessly that we had not discovered its 
presence. The animal had evidently winded us, 
and was determined to reconnoitre our position. 


BROTHERLY KINDNESS. 


A London paper says that a young man had a 
younger sister by the name of Jessie, who was 
sent to a fashionable boarding-school. When she 
went away, he remarked that he hoped she 
wouldn’t acquire any of the affectations so oiten 
learned in such places. 

For almost a year he had no fault to find upon 
this score. Then came a letter signed “Jessica,” 
instead of Jessie. He replied as follows: 

“DEAR SISTER JESSICA: Your welcome letter 
received. Mammica and papaica are well. Aunt 
Maryca and Uncle Georgica started for Glasgowica 
yesterday. I have bought a new horse. You ought 
to see it. Itisa beauty. Its name is Maudica. 

Your affectionate brother, SAMICA.” 


The sister’s next letter was signed Jessie. 


TAKING TOLL. 


An American lady, visiting Paris, was contin- 
ually interested in the smart little boys, in white 
caps and aprons, who deliver the wares of the 
pastry-cooks. One day she said to one of these 
boys, who had brought her some cakes: 


“Ah, I suppose you get the benefit of one of 
these cakes yourself sometimes!” 

“What do you mean, madame?” 

“You eat a cake now and then?” 

“Eat them? Oh no, madame, that wouldn’t do. 
I only lick ’em as I come along!” 


HIS LAST SENSIBLE SPEECH. 


Almost every man learns, sooner or later, to 
think of his doctor as one of his best friends, but 
this fact does not hinder the world from laughing 
at “the profession.” 


‘‘How is our patient this morning?” inquired a 
physician. 

“Oh, he is much worse,” answered the sick man’s 
brother. ‘He has been delirious for several hours. 
At two o’clock, or thereabouts, he said, ‘What an 
old woman that doctor of mine is!’ and he hasn’t 
made a rational remark since.” 


THE Japanese jinrikisha man solicits custom by 
crying, “If the honorable lord does not give him- 
self the trouble of too much illustrious delay, the 
fare will be only twenty sen. Condescend to make 





gracious use of this worthless servant!” 


“The Best in the World,’’ says Allen & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and 
well-known “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, 
proprietors. Price We. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U.S. and 
sold by apothecaries generally. Get the genuine. [Adv. 








Ladies, if you wish to dress _well at moderate cost, 
write for our Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Sieeteeting = NEWEST PARIS STYLES in 
what t the Lowest New York Prices, 


SENT FREE! 


Mahler Bros., 501-503 6th Ave., New York. 


Save Money BICYCLES WINTER 
By Buying PRICES. 
'o reduce ’91 stock we offer | FORMERLY NOW 
rmonde Safety 1% cushion tives $140 $90 
90 Juno, (91 make) lady Or man, all ball. 
Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel 108 57 
40 in. Victor Jr. ball b a nngont {also other sizes] 37 «(17 
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50 other styles, & hd wheels, greatly reduced. 
Cata. ae oS . § GSt. Peoria, Ill. 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
| in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
AS. SS. KIRK & CO. Chi 
SPEOCIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the Ropular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE t to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theref re far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one | 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- | 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY | 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted foi invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GHICKERMS 


Sixty-nine years of experience | 
and an unquestioned reputation 
for honest and durable work make | 
these pianos of the highest rank. 

Every piano guaranteed for five 
years. Style “K” (upright) and 
Style “S” (Grand) especially are 
attracting world-wide notice from 
musical people. 

Representatives of Chickering & 
Sons are to be found in almost 
every city, but communications 
addressed to the Company at 
Boston will receive prompt atten- 
tion from the Company or its rep- 
resentatives. We ask you to 
write us before buying. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Founded 1823. 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


















LEAD ALL 


Have done so for years and are as 
far ahead in ’92 as ever before. 

Orr new Seed Book is a wonder and is 

ronounced the best and 

Piant Catalogue published. All ‘the ‘ 

striking novelties as well as the old 
standbys, are represented in colors; not 
only Vegetables and Flowers, but also 


Bearing Trees, ete. It contains 732 illus- 
trations, weighs over 11 0z., is brim-full 
and running over with all the good 
things in Plant life. This Catalogue, 
representing the largest mail trade in 
America, should be in the hands of every 
rdener or fruit-grower. You need 
It is too expensive to mail free; 
send five 2 cent stamps and you will 
receive a copy by return mail. This does 
not represent half its cost. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PLANT= 
3 TRE. 
38 YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 
The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE NEW HOUSE. 


There is a little new house on the corner. It 
is so new that the varnish of the front door 
listens, and the litter left by the carpenters is 
not wholly removed from the back yard; but a 
whitf of blue smoke hovers above its chimney. 

Good Miss Martha Jones, passing with a basket 
for the poor slung over her wrist, notices that 
little whiff at once, and keeps her chin so long in 
the air looking at it, to make quite sure there can 
be no mistake, that she walks almost into the 
arms of excellent Mrs. Smith, coming from the 
other direction and gazing just as earnestly at 
the same faint, floating streak. 

“They must be expected home to-day,’’ she 
says, ignoring the usual salutations. ‘I suppose 
Bridget is there already, getting dinner. Did you 
know Amy was to have Bridget, who was with 





her mother when she first went to housekeeping ?”” 

Mrs. Smith did not know, but is delighted to 
hear it; it is such a blessing fora young house- 
keeper to have somebody in the kitchen she can 
rely upon. She says Amy isa dear girl and she 
hopes with all her heart she will be as happy as 
she deserves. The ladies smile, bow, and go their 
ways. 

A wagon passes loaded with lumber and with 
three men smoking pipes, perched in attitudes of 
sprawling comfort upon the load. 

They all stare at the house, and one asks 
another how he likes that ‘ere fancy shinglin’; 


the reply to which is a half-inarticulate growl to 


the effect that he don’t think much on it, but the 
house looks kinder cozy for them young folks. 
Deacon Gray’s boy’s going to live there, with 
that little girl of Lawyer Brown’s he married last 
month. Guesses they’re coming home soon by 
the smoke. 

A stout old gentleman with a florid face anda 
peppery expression comes along, leaning on a 
cane. He glowers fiercely at the roof and mutters | 
something under his breath about high-pitched | 
abominations and shingles the color of moldy 
cheese. 

As he hurries along, three pretty young girls 
appear with arm linked in arm and chattering | 
like magpies. 

They stop frankly in the middle of the side- 
walk and look the little house over from founda- 
tion to ridgepole, oh-ing, ah-ing and admiring. 
They declare it is a perfect little nest of a place, 
and just the thing for Amy, and what a charming 
hostess she will make, and how delightful it is 
going to be to call on her there; and then one of 
them is struck with a bright idea, and they all 
laugh and feel in their muffs for their card-cases. 

Then they run up on the porch, scribble some- 
thing on a card with a bit of pencil, tuck it under 
the door, and hasten merrily away. } 

Soon afterward a carriage drives up to the new 
house. 

Before its wheels have ceased crunching on the 
road there are faces at the windows of half a 
dozen other houses round about—friendly faces, 
some of them smiling, some laughing, some | 
excited, some of the elder ones a little moist about 
the eyelashes; butall friendly. | 

Amy and her hushand descend, go up the neat, | 
untrampled steps, and pass in together at the 
door of theirnew home. The faces are withdrawn 
from the windows, the carriage rolls away, and | 
the little new house enters upon its career. 

It should be a happy one, since good-will and 
affection are the best of guardian angels, and the | 
girl who has won these before her marriage will | 
lack neither love by the fireside, nor friends to be 
“the ornament of the house.” 





| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


If she did not like his appearance she would sell VIOLIN MAKER and repair 


him nothing. <A well-known officer of the bureau | 
of finance presented himself at the shop several | 


| times in vain. She always professed to be unable | 


to fill his order. Finally she told him: 

‘‘Monsieur, you are wasting your time, I do not 
like vou.” 

The gentleman had to get an influential friend | 
to write him a letter of introduction, before this | 
despotic cook would accept his custom. 

Madame Bontoux was as devoted to her wooden 
shoes as she was to her cap. The Strasburg 
manufacturer who furnished her with that favorite 
dish of epicures, pdté de foie gras, occasionally 
sent her a pair of Strasburg shoes. He packed 
the shoes, just as he did the péftés, in round, wooden 
boxes. This once led to a comical mistake. 

At a magnificent supper the host, when he 
thought the right moment had come, produced 
what he confidently assured his guests was a 
choice péfé from Madame Bontoux. He picked 
up the round, wooden box, sniffed at it without 
opening it, and said, ‘It is delicious !"’ 

What was his horror on lifting the cover to see 
a neat new pair of wooden shoes! 


ip 
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For the Companion. 


THUNDER-STORMS. 


Thunder-storms have been carefully investi- | 
gated in England by Mr. W. Marriott, who has | 
reached some interesting conclusions concerning | 
them. 

He finds that they are small atmospheric whirls, 


from a mile to ten or more miles in diameter, that 


they travel at the average rate of eighteen miles 
an hour, and, as single storms, never go farther 
than about twenty miles from their starting- 
point. 

But frequently several storms break out near 
together, or follow in one another’s track, like 
eddies in water, and then the area of country 
covered may be much greater. 

The pressure of the atmosphere changes rapidly 
during a thunder-storm, and the passage in suc- 
cession of the invisible airy whirls to whose 
agency the black clouds, the sudden downpours 


| of rain or hail, and the lightning striking right 
}and left are due, is indicated by the quick rising 


and falling of the barometer. The lightning is 
fiercest when the storm-spirals are most numerous. 

These facts about the whirling motion of the 
winds in thunder-storms, and the tendency of one 
storm to chase, or break out in the neighborhood 


|of another, recall a very curious description of 


thunder-storms in good old Doctor Thomas 
Robinson’s ‘Treatise of Meteorology,’’ published 
nearly two hundred years ago. 

He compares a thunder-storm to ‘an aérial 
battle between those two powerful and irrecon- 
cilable enemies, fire and water.’’ Listen to his 
quaint account : 

“The Army of Fire consists of Hot and Fiery 
Exhalations raised out of the Earth and Bitu- 
minous Bogs by the Influence and Heat of the 
Sun. The General that commands in Chief, and 
which leads them forth into the Field, is a Sul- 
phurous and East Wind. | 

“The Army of Water consists of cold and 
moist Vapours, raised out of the Southern and 
Western Ocean. Their General that leads them 
forth to Battle is a cold, moist West Wind. 

“These Two Armies being Form’d into two| 
Wings and two Main Bodies; First Fire, being 
the more Active and Volatile sends forth a} 
Detachment of fiery Chariots from the South- 
East Wing; which being met with by another 
Detachment of Vaporous Clouds from the South- 
West Wing, the Battle begins: And then hot and | 
fiery Exhalations that we see riding in Chariots 
of Fiery Clouds, like Pillars of Translucent 
Smoke, being enclos’d and surrounded with this 
Vaporous Cloud, are fore’d to unite all their 
Forces together that Is Unita being Fortior 
(united force being stronger) they may the better | 
he able to defend themselves and destroy the 
Enemy. 

‘*No sooner then the Forces on both Sides are | 
united but the Fiery Exhalations discharge upon 


| the Waterish Cloud in Fire and Lightning. 


A FAMOUS COOK. 


A genius who was for sixty years popular and | 
respected in Paris was Madame Bontoux, “jeweller 
in eatables,” as one of her admiring customers 
called her. It is amusing to read of the enthu- 
siasm of Parisian epicures over the wares to be 
found in her shop in the Rue de |’Echelle, and of 
the eccentricities which she felt privileged to 
indulge in as an illustrious personage. 

Rossini, who was something of a gourmand, 
presented to her a diamond-studded snuff-box. 
The old lady accepted it as an appropriate tribute 
to her skill. A celebrated musician offered her 
tickets to musical entertainments, but these she 
invariably declined. 

\fter a time it was discovered that she did not 
care to attend such affairs, because she did not 
Wish to take off the black cap which she had 
Worn sO many years. She was so attached to 
this cap that she wore it to bed. Of course it 
cine Off sometimes, but she patted it into shape 
text morning, and affectionately pinned it in 
place again. 

M. de Sommerard once invited her to visit the 
Musée de Cluny, promising her that the soldiers 
ot the guard should present arms on her arrival. 





When a stranger entered her shop, Madame 
Bontoux always demanded, “Who are you?” | 


“The Thundering Noise we hear is occasion’d 
by the Opposition they met with and the Breach 
of the Cloud; which falls down in great and 
dreadful Showers of Rain upon the Earth. 

“After the Thundering Battel is thus begun 


| the other Wings engage, and we hear the Thun- 


dering Sound of the Battel both South-East and 
North-West. The Battel by this time growing 
very hot the Main Bodies engage; and then 
nothing is to be heard but a Thundering Noise, 
with continual Flashes of Lightning and dreadful 
Showers of Rain falling down from the broken | 
Clouds. 

“These two irreconcilable Enemies still keep 
the Field until one of them be utterly destroy’d. | 
If the fiery Exhalations keep the Field the East 
Wind blows still hot and sulphurous. If the 
Vapours get the Victory the Sky is clear, the Air 
is cold, the Battel is over, and the Earth Buries 
the Dead and gets the Spoil.” 

Doctor Robinson, who was both a clergyman 
and a naturalist of repute in his day, was as igno- 
rant as his less-learned contemporaries of the real 
nature of storms, but his lively description is true 
enough as far as the appearances go, and is | 
in accord with the phenomena that should he 
expected to appear if Mr. Marriott’s theory that 
thunder-storms are little cyclones is correct. 





J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 
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STAMPS 10 varieties Mexico, 5 cents. List and 4 var. 
Spanish free. L. E. CURTIS, Freeport, ‘Te. 






STAMPS to select from sent collectors. 50 per ct. 
commission on all sold. Price-list 2 cts. 

I buy collections. B. L, DREW, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
STAMPS on approval at 334 per cent. vom. 
Collections bought. AMERICAN 
STAMP AND COIN CO., Brunswick, Maine. Box 4s. 


Collectors and agents send for a selection of the 


VERY BEST SHEETS OF STAMPS. 


Large discount.Great variety.H.K.Sanderson, Lynn, Mass. 
FERRETS, RABBITS 
and GUINEA-PIGS. 


P Send 3c. stamp for circular. 
e = WALTER T. PERHAM, Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Successor to WM. PARHAM. 


ORTHAND £%5,9°52°°8} 
SCHOOL OF 
STENOCRAPHY, Rochester, N. Y. Instruc 

tion by mail only. Terms, $10.00, including necessary 

books. Instruction thorough and complete. Synopsis 
for 2-cent stamp. 


WADLEICH’S 
RHEUMATIC CURE 

















FOR EVENINC TOILETS, 


for walking, for driving, for theatre parties, for 
the different occasions that occur in a woman's 
life, should, to be in perfect dress, require dif- 


ferent sorts and qualities of corsets. We manu- 


STOPS PAIN SORENESS, SWELLING 
FROM RHEUMATISM. At Druggists’. facture all these. Heve you a complete assort- 
_F, R. WADLEIGH, Alton, N. H. ment an buat? 


Ask your dealer to show you 
our No. 608 Pongee the next time you go to him, 
and you will find America’s first corset, and if 
you try them you will wear no other. Be sure 
and ask for 
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LEADING MERCHANTS SELL THEM. 








Hop Plaster 5, 


A feeling of relief the moment put on. 
No Ache, no Pain, no Soreness, Weakness or 
Inflammation can resist the medicinal power 
and effectiveness of this plaster. 

BUT YOU must get the genuine Hop 

STER_ made by the Hop Plaster Com- 
any, Boston, Mass. Our signature on 
Both sides. Ali medicine-dealers sell it. 








= BRADLEY BUCKBOARD 


THREE CARRIAGES IN ONE. 





t ATTENTION! Millions of idle wealth 
in old-fashioned and broken jewelry ; 
readers, turn your old gold and silver 
into money now ; for we pay the highest 
cash prices for old gold and siiver 
watches, broken chains, rings, brace 
lets, ear-drops, pas neck-chains, beads, 
gold pens, thimbles, or any article con- 
taining gold or silver, Spoons, diamonds, old stones from 
rings, ete. Call or send by registered mail or express to 
The Howe Watch and Jewelry Man'f'c Co. 
Office 325 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
Factory, Province Court P, O. Lock Box 2. 
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GENTS are making from 85 to $10 a day sell 
4 ing our cutlery specialty. Address CLAUSS 
SHEAR CO., 100 Chambers Street, New York. 


NALYSIS, Ore, Water, Air, etc. Correspondence 
4 invited. W. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston 


GENTS WANTED, New household article of 

4 rare merit, sells at sight, large profits. Send for 
circulars. G. B. BLAKE, 763 Washington Street, Boston 
IOSTON 
School. 

cured for life. 


Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
Always open. All impediments in speech 
11 Tremont Street, Boston. 


QONG. “That Sweet Picture of my Mother,” anew and 
kK beautiful song. Price 40c, Will send complete sample 
copy for lic. toany address, O.W. Lane, Gloucester, Mass, 
QHORTHAND, Typewriting, Book Keeping, ete., 
at the Boston Commercial College, No. | Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Call or send for Circular. 
AMES M. TRACY, Leipsic and Weimar, 1859-82, 
e Pianist, Teacher and Writer. Lessons by mail a 
specialty. Chickering’s, 152 Tremont Street, Boston. 


W ANTED AGENTS 





For Guide to Chicago and 
Columbian Exposition, illustrated, Also story of 

Massachusetts by Edward Everett Hale. Golden Op 

portunity. B. B. Russecy, 57 Cornhill, Boston, Mass; 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY or com 
mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink-Erasing . The greatest novelty ever 
produced. Agents iking 8” per week. For further 
particulars, address, 
THE MO} ROE ERASER MPG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107 


A special catalogue of SUMMER WAGONS 
now ready and mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
New York: 14 Warren St. 
! Boston: 96498 Sudbury St. 









What shall I do? 


There is that horrid rug again caught on my dress, 

We have no trouble with our rugs We use the Lincoln Patent Adjusters. You 
would never suspect they were there, only for the remarkable effect they have in keeping the rug 
in place. Why don’t you try them ? 


The Lincoln Rug Adjuster 


Is a simple device which prevents the corners of rugs from turning up. For sale at all the lead- 

ing Dry Goods and Carpet Stores. Price 30 cents for Each Set of Four pieces, or 38 cents mailed 

to any part of the United States or Canada. If you cannot obtain them in your town address, 
THE LINCOLN RUG ADJUSTER CO., 7 Lancaster St., Boston, Mass. 


DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE ? 


No wonder you dread it. Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. 
A Paste always ready to Use. Try one box. 
It commends itself. It is our best salesman. 
5 and 1o cents. No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell. Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 


Your Dealer keeps It. If not, send 2-cent 
Stamp for Free Sample. 
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The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 








The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 


ton, Mass., are the makers. 


The Hub Oil Range 


An entirely 
new Oil Cooking 
Range. Has 
powerful circu- 
lar wicks, with 
central draft. 

Enamelled 
Reservoir hold- 
ing nearly two 
gallons of oil. 
Large top sur- 
face, cabinet 
base with cas- 
tors, warming 
shelf,large oven, 
and an unusu- 
ally attractive design. Write for further partic- 
ulars, circulars, prices, etc. 








Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 


48 to 54 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
AND MEXICO, 


Leaving BOSTON for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
ath, FEBRUARY 234, MARCH 234, APRIL 
1gth, and MEXICO FEBRUARY oth, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


EXCURSION TICKETS “32st Le 


os to the 
wishes of tourists, including ALL TRAVELLIN 
EXPENSES, will be sold at the most liberal rates. 














For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all in- 
formation, apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 205 Washington St., Boston, 849 Broad- 
way, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

J. R. Wood, 


Chas. E. Pugh 
Gener: Manager. Gen. Passenger Agent. 








BeNsDorRP’s 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


PURE—ECONOMICAL—DELICIOUS. 
Compare QUALITY and PRICE with any other. 
Your grocer will supply this brand if you insist. 
Mention “Companion” to get Sample. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 









? EREALINE FLAKES” may be 
prepared as porridge, pudding, or 
mush for breakfast by simply pour- 
,.« ing boiling water or milk over it, 
fe and stirring for one minute on the 
—— Zz stove. That which is not eaten 
should be added to flour in making bread, and it will keep 
fresh much longer, besides being beautifully white and light. 


Ask your grocer for ‘‘Cerealine Flakes.’’ The Cerealine Cook Book will 
be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 
enclose a two-cent stamp. THE CEREALINE MFG. Co., Columbus, Ind. 


'RANITE | RON \W/ARE 


e 
ECONOMICAL, J DURABL CLEANLY. 





Sotp EVERYWHERE. 





“It only needs a trial of the QRANITE IRONWARE 
to convince a housekeeper of its value. Being 
light and easily cleaned it saves time and strength: 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (inScolors) AeLALlusoe sewn. 


Sr.Lous Stanputa Co. 96 BEEMAN St. NewYorx. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Daisy Printing Press Outfit. 








This Press and Outfit is made especially for THe Youtu’s 
Formerly an Outfit like this sold at the stores at 
In their journey from boyhood to manhood most 


Companion. 
$2.00 each. 
boys pass through the amateur-printing age; to those we offer 
this practical Outfit. 

It consists of 1 Daisy Printing Press, size of Chase 154 x 234 
inches, 1 Fine Composition Roller, 1 Can of the best Ink, 1 
Composing Pallet (2 lines), 1 Full Font of Type, including 
Quads, Spaces and Periods, 1 Pack Floral Cards, full Instruc- 
tions, 1 Box Bronze. 

We offer the complete Outfit for sale for only $1.00. Postage 
and packing 65 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. Or 
we will send it by express, charges not paid. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








_ ~ Speaking of Pins, Did 


you ever reflect, that just the proper angle must be given for a perfect 
meg not too much, to weaken the binding power of the pin; nor too 
ittle, to prevent insertion—probably not ;—‘* Too much of a trifle!” Just 
such a trifle as a pricked finger when the blood is in bad state or a bent 
pin, when you would have otherwise started the day calmly, has made 
just the difference between success and failure for that day. 

In buying — insist on having the “ Puritan,” that’s the trade name. 
Send your address for sample card sent free of the only perfect pin made. 


AMERICAN PIN COMPANY, Waterbury, Cz. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD! 












THE GOLD MEDAL GOODS, 





i | 
A 





THE BOSTON HEATER. 


The Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ A jation has 
awarded these goods the highest honors for eminent 
superiority, scientific construction, beauty of 
design and workmanship, at every Fair 
where they have been shown in competition 
with others. 

1884. A GOLD MEDAL. The only one 
awarded to any stove or furnace manufacturer. 

* sOLD MEDAL CERTIFICATE 
for continued superiority. The only one awarded to 
any stove or furnace manufacturer. 

. A GOLD MEDAL. 

This beats all other records. 

Magee s or send for circulars 
before ge any others. Every Stove and Furnace 
n or Sale Everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 2 ‘,83.¥gie> *- 
117 Beekman St., New York. 86 Lake St., Chicago. 
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{FUEL 
{ KCONOMY. 











Marion A. McBrinz, Editor 
Household Department New Eng- 
‘ land Magazine, says: “Coal gas 
; destroyed; ashes, soot, cinders 

largely reduced; clinkers pre- 
q vented. At least 25 per cent. 
; saved in consumption of coal by 
q the use of ‘Kem-Kom.’ It is per- 
jfectly safe. It is dissolved in 
§ water and then sprinkled over the 
coal. The coal ignites quickly, the 
4 combustion is steady and strong, 
4 and the heat is considerably in- 
qcreased and more lasting. A 
j most valuable household requi- 
site in the line of economy, health, 
and comfort.” Kem-Kom is for 
sale by all grocers. A 25 cent 
package treats a ton of coal. 
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"ew, Prrarary 


EVERYBODY 


Seems to be Talking About 








The sure and Speedy Relief for Nervous and 
Sick Headaches, Neuralgia and Sleeples-- 
ness. BREAKS UP A COLD LIKE MAGIC. 

Contains no Opiate. 

Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. a box, or sent by mail by 

the PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION 


diseases in the earl 8, pre- 

vented and cured by the use of Wine ester’s 

HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME AND SODA 

Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. 

Qo BY DRUGGIsSTS. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. 











MARCH 
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Hamuin GARLAND. 


A QUEER CASE. Chap. I. 
A Hard Struggle against Heredity. Illustrated. 


MISS DANFORTH’S UMBRELLA. Grace Fay Koon. 


An Amateur Detective’s First Case. Illustrations. 
POPULAR ERRORS ABOUT INDIANS. 
ABOUT AIR. Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Prayrair, LL. D., F. R. S. 


How our Knowledge has been Gained. 


H. W. HensuHaw. 


A FAGOT PARTY; An Evening’s Entertainment. M. A. P. $. 


A BOY LIEUTENANT. Chap. /. 
Taken Prisoner at Petersburg. Illustrated. 


Free S. Bow ey. 


- = HOW EPIDEMICS TRAVEL. Cyrus Epson. 
' » = | BARBARIAN BABIES. Harriet Taytor Upton. 
XQ fs - How they are cared for. Nine Illustrations. 


Geo. Lovis Curtis. 


HOW PARIS OBSERVES LENT. 


A COLORADO SNOW-STORM. 
Hardships Endured by Man and Beast. 


CLARENCE PULLEN. 


EDITORIALS: The Russian Famine; Last Year’s Immigration. 
HEALTH ARTICLE: The Care of the Feet. 
MOY CASTLE. A Poem. 


Laura E. RicHarDs. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. ANECDOTES. PUZZLES. 
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I. _ ___ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MARCH 3, 1892. 




















Hard-Wood Mantels are the kind most in vogue. We make 
mantels of all the hard woods, using beautifully marked and 
thoroughly seasoned pieces. We think the finish of our mantels 
is superior and we know that their construction can not be 
improved upon. Our reputation is involved, because we make 
every mantel we offer for sale. 

Our mantels are in use all over the United States. We send such 

carefully prepared directions for setting up mantels with each ship- 

ment, that they can be put in place by an ordinary carpenter. 

An illustrated catalogue of many styles will be sent to any one 

who will mention where this advertisement was seen and enclose 

eight cents in stamps. 


THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, CINCINNATI, O. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 








SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 








IMPORTERS AND mvvamane 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINCS, 


-» FANCY GOODS, Etc. °> 
CATALOGUE NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue which will be issued about 
April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 
residents. Send us your name early as the supply 
will be limited. 
“MEITTION Teais PAPE” 


H. O'NEILL & CO., eth ave., n. y. 























All the riders take off their hats 
To the Lovett Diamonp Cyc Le, 
Tis the highest grade, 
Aind perfectly made. 
Yet eosts them but a trifle. 





BICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Send 6c. "ison: Illustrated Catalogue 


of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Single Pistols, Bicycles, Tricycles, Velocipedes, 
Air Guns, Air Pistols, Skates, Cutlery, Carving Sets, Razors, Opera and 
Field Glasses, Kodak Cameras, Dog Collars, Boxing Gloves, Bicycle Sun- 
dries, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball, Gymnasium and Police Goods. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS 60,, “ccr'iracies:o” BOSTON, MASS, 


The Press says :—‘‘This firm are among the largest dealers in Sporting Goods, 
Fire Arms, etc., etc., in America, and their integrity is beyond question.” 











CHICKEN 


NOS 


This historic American house now wish 
to call the attention of those intending to 
purchase, or of those interested in a piano, 
to the latest product from their factory. 
Szxty-nine years of experience and an 
unguestioned reputation for honest and 
durable work make these pianos of the 
highest rank. 

Livery piano guaranteed for five years. 
Style “K (upright) and Style “S” (Grand) 
especially are attracting world-wide notice 
Jrom musical people. 

Representatives of Chickering & Sons 
are to be found in almost every city, but 
communications addressed to the Company 
at Boston will vecewve prompt attention 
Jrom the Company or its representatives. 

We ask you to write us before buying. 


. CHICKERING & SONS, 


791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Founded 1823. 





